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Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 
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The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 
Hi Re Scat 4 comes the soft water, naturally aerated, affectionately known as 
POILIN ATS is ‘sparkling’ spring water Polly. Apoliineri a 


pollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 


the true flavour of a whisky. Ask for ‘Scotch and POL L fe 





























The best holidays begin 
HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK 


in Fortnum’s Wiesbaden Rhine, (GERMANY) 


320 Beds - 200 Baths 
Thermal Bath House -every comfort 
Please ask for folder IL. 
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The Animal's Best Friend 


7 
Mas is the highest form of life, 


(And this, of course, includes his wife), 
He is a thinking sort of chap, 


And classified as homo sap. 


But from the first he’s never ceased 
To try to tame the savage beast, 
And makes himself a sap indeed 


With creatures of the lowest breed. 


We do not hesitate to say, 


This is his most becoming trait, 





And Man has turned out in the end 
To be the Animal’s Best Friend. 





‘These verses Guinness dedicate 
To those with pets both small and great, 
Which bring out all that’s best within us, 


As does a goodly glass of Guinness. 


~ he); 





GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


Copies of this page may be obtained from Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. (Park Royal) Ltd., Advertising Dept., 8, Baker Street, London, W.1 
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The * live’ end of the 
pre-stretching plant, 
with a Tamar Bridge 
rope in position. 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


It isn’t every day that we have to produce the size and 
amount of steel cable which makes spans like the Tamar Bridge 
possible. To take 4,500 miles of special steel wire weighing 
850 tons, and turn it into 62 locked coil ropes, each 2.37" 
diameter and 2,200 ft. long, plus another 120 suspender ropes 
of similar size and varying lengths, is no small task. 


In addition, each rope had to be pre-stretched, so that its 
final length would not vary more than a quarter of an inch. 
In ropes of this size it’s not easy, but that’s where our know-how 
and resources go into action. 


We did the job on our recently-built rope pre-stretching 
plant, which can handle even bigger jobs than this, and is quite 
definitely the most advanced unit of its kind anywhere. Over 
half a mile long, it can impose loads well in excess of the 170 tons 
needed for the Tamar Bridge. Frictional losses—highly import- 
ant—have been cut to only one-ninth of what was previously 
believed possible. 


Thus we are proud of our contribution to the Tamar Bridge, 
and of our association with Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Co. 
Ltd. Proud, too, of our craftsmen, engineers and technicians 
who have fashioned another feather for our cap. One that 
puts the British rope industry even further ahead of its 
international competition. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


THE WORLD’S FOREMOST ROPEMAKERS 
HEAD OFFICE :- DONCASTER 
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YOU can bring joy... 


. to the 3,000 children in the 
40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 


like you. Please give generously. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your Contributions NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. 
Highbury Park, 

London, N.5. 
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More and more business executives 
are discovering that the great 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
merits most serious consideration for 
sales schemes that appeal to influential 
people ... women as well as men. 





They regard itasamedium unequalled 
in its power to reinforce an institu- 


tional campaign and promote sales of 
high quality merchandise and services 
... whatever the price. 


To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your message 
to hundreds of thousands of people 
in high positions at home and in every 
country of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON 
NEWS 
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To South Africa THE ELLERMAN Way 


Of course it's luxurious, but it isn't just luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step inside 
yourown cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship’s company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 


The Sports deck on the * City 
of Port Elizabeth”: all “ City™ 





“A DECK ON A “CITY” CLASS SHIP 
Swimming- Pool Sports Deck Children’s Playroom Shop Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s 
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" Deck room, whether The staterooms are particularly 
” “double.” has @ are: furnished with every 
petvete bashreem and totlet on alte. and « 





of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence ...this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation. 

per adult (£125 adult on a 12- 
passenger vessel). Full information 


can be obtained from Ellerman 
Lines, Passenger Office 29/34 


Approximately every fourteen days 
an Ellerman “City” class ship 
sails for South Africa, Lourenco 
Marques and Beira. Passage rates 
are competitive . . . an outside Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, 
double room, for example, with or from ali Shipping and travel 
private bathroom en suite, is £155 agents. 


ELLERMAN 
LimeS serve the world 
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BEAKER. 
Maker’s Mark on London 1624. 
Weight 74 ozs. Height 4’. 
Arms of William Farington of Worden, co 


Lancaster, and his wife Vane, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Talbot of Bashall, co. York. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 

2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone & Telegrams : WHitehall 7140 
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THORNYCROFT 


INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW 
EARLS COURT, January 4-14 


on STAND J14 


Our EXHIBIT will include : 
A 21 ft. PILOT DESPATCH LAUNCH, examples 
of marine diesel engines from our range, an 
oil operated reverse gear and examples of 
our propellers. 


on THE POOL 


We will be showing : 
A TWIN SCREW MOTOR SAILER. Length 
30 ft., beam 9 ft. 6in., draught 3 ft. 3in. Powered by 
two THORNYCROFT RJD2 diesel engines each 
of 124-16 b.h.p., it has a speed of 8 knots with 
sleeping accommodation for four persons. 


JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO. LIMITED, Thornycroft House, LONDON, S.W.!. 

















(Adriatic Coast) Italy 


On the seaside. ist class. All the rooms 
with terrace, bathroom, telephone. Ameri- 
can Bar. Hanging garden. Swimming pool. 
Solarium. Orchestra. Parties. Yachting. 
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People are asking why we have ‘bothered’ to re-style the 
Seachief engines. “ They're the most successful range of 
outboards ever,” they say, and we modestly doff our caps. 








r The reason is simple. We reckoned we could make the 
Come and see the Seachief even tougher and better looking. We planned 
Complete range of to keep her the sweet-running, non-choking marvel she 


is and improve performance figures. Well, we have suc- 
ceeded. That does not mean that your existing Seachief 
engines are in any sense out of date. But it does mean chat if 
you are buying outboards for any size of craft the new Seachie/ 
range of air-cooled, inexpensive-to-run-and-buy, engines offer you 
the finest value in the world. 


SEACHIEF—simply superb outboards by ELK MARINE, Whitstable, Kent 
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oHOW 


EARLS 


COURT 
4-14 JAN 1961 


‘(SUNDAY EXCEPTED) 





YOU MUST SEE THE 
SPECTACULAR FISHING 
VILLAGE AND HARBOUR 


Other attractions include :— 


* BUILD-IT-YOURSELF ’ 
BOATYARD 


ADVICE "BUREAU 
MODEL BOATS 
FASHION "PARADES 
GALLEY ALLEY 
: BOATING-ON-A-BUDGET y 
ANGLERS? REACH 


MARINE ARTISTS’ 
EXHIBITION 


ORGANISED BY THE SHIP & BOAT 
BUILDERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION 
AND SPONSORED BY THE 


DAILY 


EXPRESS 
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A REMARKABLE NEW | SERIES IN THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

} IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM BY DR. M. W. OVENDEN. 

H 

: 
- VHA a. | OUR SATELLIT TA. ¥ 

1. LIFE AND THE UNI- 7. MOLECULES AND LIFE. 

VERSE. 
8. THE EVOLUTION OF 

2. THE EARTH AS AN LIFE ON EARTH. 

ABODE OF LIFE. 
9 LIFE ON OTHER ’ 

3, THE PROSPECTS OF PLANETS—1 . 
LIFE IN THE SOLAR : 
SYSTEM. 10. LIFE ON OTHER 

PLANETS—2. 

4. THE PLANET MARS. 

11. THE CHEMISTRY OF 

5. ARE THERE OTHER THE UNIVERSE. 

PLANETARY SYSTEMS? » 
12. THE EVOLUTION OF 





6. WHAT IS LIFE ? THE UNIVERSE. 





Ye Oe Pera * 
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JR BADERS of The Illustrated London News will remember the extremely SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM BY DR. M. W. OVEN- 
popular series of astronomical articles, “* The Universe at the beginning DEN,” specially written for The Illustrated London News. In this new series 

of the ‘ Space Age’,”’ by Dr. R. A. Lyttleton, and “‘ How Scientists under- the author takes the subject a step further and discusses the ever-fascinating 

stand the Universe,” by Professor Hermann Bondi. We know these series question as to whether life, as we know it, can exist outside the earth. The 

proved of great and widespread interest and we have much pleasure in articles, to appear in twelve consecutive issues, will be accompanied by t 

introducing a new series “IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A photographs and by illustrations by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. . 


THE FIRST ARTICLE WILL APPEAR ON JANUARY 21. 


1S. THERE LIFE ON MARS AND WHAT 16 THE NATURE OF THE Tana 
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is an excellent way of obtaining a full pictorial and factual record of the 


year’s progress. The cost of a year’s subscription covers all supplements ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPT) a 
“ee ION DEPARTMENT (LN RAM 
and special issues of The Illustrated London News. STREET, mt 0. We 2 Noun, ten, sores aan 











| D epee tne for these issues will be heavy—if you are not a regular RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” ; i 

reader you should place a standing order with your newsagent, to __ Cuaeeand as RS Waetly i 4 

avoid disappointment, or, alternatively, write to The Publisher, Dept. LN, TMESE TERMS ARE IncLUSIVE {| ‘[!2Zmonths |  6months | 6 months i | 

Ingram House, 13-15 John Adam Street, W.C.2, enclosing a cheque or OF POSTAGE | pole | wee 6tlClee : | 

postal order for 34s. Inland (Overseas 36s.) to cover the twelve issues by ; ‘eed eee i | 

post. We should like to draw the attention of new readers of The Iilus- Great Britain and Eire. | fai {6e¢ ‘a4 ; 
trated London News to our extensive coverage of the latest developments ; ves ites § 2 ae 3 8 O ; 

in science and all its applications and would suggest a year's subscription USA . .~1| “es | “Sa “a tt 
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A SNOWSTORM RESCUE IN NEW YORK’S BIGGEST SHIP-FIRE SINCE THE NORMANDIE IN 1942: BROOKLYN NAVY YARD—THE SCENE 
OF A DISASTROUS BLAZE ON BOARD THE NEW AMERICAN AIRCRAFT CARRIER CONSTELLATION. 


Severely harassed by blinding snow outside, and by poisonous fumes below 
decks, rescue workers and fire-fighters toiled through the day on December 19, 
and into the night, to bring under control the fire that broke out aboard the 
60,000-ton aircraft carrier Constellation while she lay in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, only three months before she was due to be commissioned. The vessel 
was 95 per cent. built, and her decks were crowded with wooden building 


Postage 


material which had been used instead of metal as an economy measure. Some 
4200 construction workers were on board at the time of the disaster, and 
nearly fifty lost their lives. So many tons of water were poured into the ship 
that at one time she had a five-degree list to starboard. The Constellation 
was planned to carry aircraft and surface-to-air missiles. Other photographs 
of the disaster, and of the rescue operations, appear on page 1177. 


Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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ré ye commencement of a new year,’’ wrote 

our predecessor on this page a hundred years 
ago, “‘ naturally turns the speculations of men into 
a forward direction. As we pass the boundary 
which separates one year from another, our mood 
changes like that of a traveller while crossing the 
ridge which divides province from province, and 
we give more attention to what lies before us than 
to what we have left behind. All thoughtful men, 
at this particular season, cast wistful glances at 
the future—some to divine, if possible, its leading 
probabilities; others, more wisely perhaps, to 
modify expected contingencies by new resolutions 
and plans. We claim, as journalists, to indulge the 
disposition so common at the beginning of the year. 
We are not, indeed, about to prophesy—we 
know too well how possible it is for the most 
likely visions to pass away into a confused mist at the 
touch of the smallest unforeseen and unforeseeable 
accident, like Prospero’s ‘ unsubstan- 
tial pageant,’ when he broke his 
wand, and cast his books into the sea. 
But, at least, we may take stock of 
what we have in hand, estimate its 
value, note its capabilities and ten- 
dencies, and form some conjecture 
as to the manner and the degree 
of influence it gives reasonable 
promise of exerting on the com- 
plexion of the future.”’ * 

Well, I suppose, I might attempt 
to do the same, though I am afraid 
I could not hope to do so in quite 
such elegant, flowing language. In 
1861 it was possible to write, and 
feel, like that; a journalist, even 
one born in Queen Victoria’s reign, 
writing in 1961 can hardly be ex- 
pected to bound so high and con- 
fidently. It was an exuberant age. 
One has only to look at the grand 
pantomime effect depicted on the 
front page of the New Year’s issue 
of The Illustrated London News to 
see how exuberant. In the smaller, 
less mechanised scale of the 
mid-Victorian age it equals, and 
I think surpasses, even the most 
spectacular splendours of 
Hollywood and Wardour Street 
of our own age. I have spent some 
time perusing, through a magnifying glass, the 
letterpress—running to several thousand words 
in minute print— which describes the London 
pantomimes of that season to discover what 
. precisely the grand spectacle presented on the 
title-page is supposed to be. It consists of a 
series of vast semi-arches of what look like 
palm leaves rising from earth, or rather from a 
stage set in a tropical lake, and _ reaching 
almost as far into the empyrean as one of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s rockets, while in the centre succes- 
sive tiers of ballerinas holding wands are grouped 
high above one another’s heads on what appear 
to be the pendants of unsupported chandeliers, 
though how they reached such positions, and still 
more how they contrived to maintain them in such 
chaste, graceful and serene attitudes in defiance of 
gravity and probability, the illustration gives no 
indication. The same mystery attaches to the 
enormous baskets of gargantuan fruit floating 
among the palm leaves high above the poised 
dancers’ heads. As the picture is described as 
“The Pantomime at Her Majesty’s Theatre "’ it 
presumably refers to a ballet scene in a piece 
entitled Harlequin Tom Thumb or Merlin the 
Magician which Mr. Blanchard was presenting at 
that theatre—the first pantomime, we are told, 
ever performed within the regal theatre and one 
which this journal's then dramatic critic reckoned 


HERE BY SIR ARTHUR BRYANT. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


would “ render pantomime popular, if it were not 
so before, amongst the ranks of the upper ten 
thousand.” It may, therefore, be—for it cannot 
be “the Interior of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage 
wherein Tom Thumb (Miss Lilia Ross, the abridg- 
ment of all that is pleasant in man) dwells in 
modest ignorance of the future fame which is to 
surround him ’’—‘‘the Rosewater Lake and 
Romantic Haunt of the Fairies,’”’ which is described 
as “‘a very chaste and beautiful scene.’’ It may, 
on the other hand, be ‘‘ The Banquetting Hall of 
King Arthur,” or ‘“‘ The Grand Chameleon Temple 
of the Fairies ’’ or something from the “‘ Grand 
Magical Metamorphosis’’ or from the “ Final 
Tableau.”’ At this distance of time, even with the 
help of a magnifying-glass, there is no knowing. 
On the other hand, the printer may have made a 
mistake and the picture may have been taken from 
one of the other twelve pantomimes then running 





THE PANTOMIME AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A SUBJECT DISCUSSED 
(Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News ™ 


in London and described so graphically in the 
letterpress account by my colleague, Mr. Trewin’s, 
predecessor—Peter Wilkins at Drury Lane; Queen 
Ladybird at the Haymarket; Robinson Crusoe or 
Harlequin Friday and the King of the Carribee 
Islands at the Princes; an extravaganza at the 
Lyceum whose name I have been unable to find 
but in which Mr. Callcott had “ shown a patient 
study of flowers and leafage which makes his grand 
scene pre-Raphaelite in its effects." There was 
also Timour the Tartar at the Olympia; Bluebeard 
at Covent Garden, where “the tyrant with his 
seven wives is brought to condign punishment and 
Freedom and Britannia helps to bring about his 
discomfiture”’; a second Bluebeard at the Adelphi; 
a burlesque pantomime at the St. James's; 
Cinderella at the Strand; Sinbad the Sailor or the 
Diamond Valley and the Little Old Man of the Sea, 
with real water, at Sadler’s Wells; and “in the 
neighbourhood of Hoxton or Hogstown, where the 
densely-crowded streets afford an immense audi- 
ence to one of the finest and best-built theatres 
in London,” The Prince and the Ogre, or the Queen 
Grasshopper and the Glowworm of Glowworms’ 
Glade at the Britannia. Of this last the critic says 
that on Boxing Night, when the house held mote 
than 2300 people, even the wonderful scenic effects 
were outshone by the spectacle provided by the 
audience itself, many of them “ very young people 


of January 5, 1861.) 


all closely packed, so that as one looks up from 
the stage box the sea of human faces enlivened by 
glittering eyes, and nodding to some favourite air, 
is a sight to be seen and not forgotten.” 

Another sight to be seen and not forgotten in 
the pages of that New Year’s issue of this historic 
journal is the picture of the unemployed Coventry 
weavers and ribbon-makers, dressed in smocks and 
top-hats, levelling Witley Common in the bitter 
January snow, against the background of the 
cathedral’s lovely spire. They are described, these 
“industrious, provident, hitherto independent 
men who are being brought week after week to the 
sad necessity of asking charity,”’ as ‘‘ working 
away with an amount of cheerfulness and goodwill 
which, considering the circumstances are highly 
praiseworthy.”” They were being paid a shilling 
a day out of a £30,000 voluntary Relief Fund 
raised by the Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire 

— and provided with free soup made 

on the spot; their jugs and cans are 
seen hanging from the outside of a 
wooden shed in the foreground. 
It seems that the recent commercial 
treaty with France had flooded the 
market with French ribbons and 
reduced ‘‘ the industrial classes in 
the ancient city of Coventry and 
the neighbouring thickly-populated 
country from a‘state of compara- 
tive comfort and independence to 
one of actual destitution. 
The manufacturers had already 
experienced a difficulty in clearing 
off their stocks, and had begun to 
lessen the employment of labour, 
when the sudden announcement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the protective duty of fifteen 
per cent (which had hitherto secured 
them from foreign competition) 
was to be removed constrained 
them still further to suspend their 
operations, and to announce a 
reduction of wages to meet the 
new competition to which they 
were to be exposed.”” It seems 
that thereupon ‘“‘the men were 
unfortunately advised to resist 
any reduction whatever and to 
stand out for the same list of 
prices which they had previously received when 
their masters had a protecting duty of fifteen per 
cent in their favour. They went out on strike to 
maintain their list, compelled all the hands to 
desist from work, and wasted their resources in a 
useless struggle, which proved ruinous to them- 
selves, while it actually benefited their masters by 
compelling them to desist from a production which 
could not be carried on at a profit. The result 
was that after six weeks the weavers went in on 
the masters’ terms, when many orders had been 
irretrievably lost, and sent to St. Etienne and Basle, 
and when there was no longer work for a tithe of 
their number.” 

Curiously enough, it was to the “ free inter- 
change of commercial commodities,” that had 
caused this state of affairs and that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, had effected by 
his treaty with France, that most enabled my 
predecessor on that bitterly cold New Year's Day 
a century ago to “ look forward into the uncertain- 
ties of the opening year with bright hope and 
steadier confidence and enter with more courageous 
heart and firmer step upon its vicissitudes and 
trials." I don’t suppose many of the Coventry 
weavers agreed with him, but there is no doubt 
that the economists of the wor did. 


* The Illustrated London News, January 5, 1861. 
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ROYAL VISITS; GREEK MARBLES MOVED; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


WITHDRAWN AFTER JUST OVER A MONTH'S SERVICE: GLASGOW'S ELECTRIC TRAINS AFTER TWENTY YEARS OF BEING STORED 
IN WHICH A FAULT HAS BEEN DETECTED AFTER EXPLOSIONS HAD OCCURRED 
Steam trains are operating again on 52 miles of line crossing Glasgow from west to east, 
following the withdrawal of the 67 electric ‘ blue trains,’ possibly for several months. 
These highly-advanced electric trains have what has been described as a ‘‘ very large ‘ bug.’ ’ 


IN ALDWYCH UNDERGROUND STATION: 
ONE OF FOUR GREEK MARBLE FRIEZES WHICH ARE NOW BACK IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
These friezes from a S5th-century B.C. Greek temple, now being cleaned in the British 
Museum, are among many objects which have for years shared a disused platform and 
tunnel at Aldwych Station. They will probably not be on view for about three years. 


AT THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGY WHICH HE OPENED AT WEYBRIDGE, PRINCE CHULA CHAKRABONGSE OF THAILAND TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE ROYAL NAVAL 

SURREY, ON DECEMBER 16: PRINCE PHILIP GAZING THROUGH A SPECTROMETER DURING AIR STATION, CULDROSE, CORNWALL. THE PRINCE HAD FLOWN BY HELICOPTER FROM HIS 

HIS TOUR OF THE COLLEGE. ESTABLISHED ORIGINALLY IN LONDON IN 1951, THE COLLEGE HOME NEAR BODMIN TO PRESENT WINGS TO PILOTS WHO HAD PASSED OUT FROM NO. 41 
HAS HAD NEW PREMISES BUILT TO CATER FOR EXPANSION. HELICOPTER SPECIALIST COURSE 


(Left.) 

THE QUEEN AND THE 
CLOWN: HER MAJESTY 
RECEIVING A _ BOU- 
QUET OF ORCHIDS 
FROM COCO, THE 
CHIEF CLOWN OF THE 
BERTRAM MILLS CIR- 
CUS, DURING THE 
ROYAL VISIT TO 

OLYMPIA 

On December 21, her 


Edinburgh and the 
Prince of Wales 
attended a Royal 
Charity performance 
of the Bertram Mills 
Circus at. Olympia, 
the proceeds of which 
were in aid of the 
Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund and the 
Central Council of 
Physical Recreation 
Princess Anne was 
unfortunately unable 
to attend owing to a 
chill. The Queen, 
who was presented 
with a bouquet on her 
arrival by Coco, the 

+ bed —- A GIFT FROM THE LORD MAYOR OF BANGKOK FOR THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 

length black and MISS THIPAYAVADI MALAKUL, DAUGHTER OF THE THAI AMBASSADOR, PRESENTING 

and «a A SILVER BOWL AND SCROLL TO SIR BERNARD WALEY-COHEN AT THE MANSION 

short fur coat. HOUSE. THE KING AND QUEEN OF THAILAND RECENTLY VISITED THIS COUNTRY. 
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dicen LE AP ae Pe, 
IN CONTROL OF THE 
CAPITAL: LOYAL TROOPS 
PATROLLING ADDIS ABABA 
IN A TANK ON DECEMBER 18 
AFTER THE RETURN OF THE 
EMPEROR. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE EMPEROR HAI 
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LOYAL TROOPS 
TAKING COVER BE- 
HIND PILLARS IN 
FRONT OF THE 
IMPERIAL PALACE 
AFTER ITS RECAPTURE 


rages ihaos 


AN OFFICIAL KISSING THE EMPEROR'S FEET AS A SIGN OF HIS THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE BROADCASTING TO THE THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF THE SIX MINISTERS AND OTHER 


LOYALTY, IN ADDIS ABABA ON DECEMBER 17. THE CROWN NATION FROM THE JUBILEE PALACE ON DECEMBER 14 MEMBERS OF THE IMPERIAL ENTOURAGE KILLED IN A 7 
- PRINCE WAS CLEARED OF IMPLICATION AFTER THE REVOLT WAS OVER. MASSACRE BY THE REBELS. 





A COUPLE OF REBEL PRISONERS AFTER THEY HAD BEEN CAPTURED IN STREET FIGHTING 
IN ADDIS ABABA. IT IS REPORTED THEY HAD SCARCELY FED DURING THE REVOLT. 


By December 17 when the Emperor Haile Selassie returned to his capital 
with his victorious loyal troops, the rebellion against his régime had failed. 
The rebels, who were led by General Mangistou Newe, had taken advantage 
of the En »eror’s absence in Brazil to seize Addis Ababa. They took the 
Imperial Palace, made hostages of members of the Government and the 


THREE REBEL OFFICERS, COLONEL MULLETU, MAJOR OLUKU AND COLONEL TARAFA WAITING 
UNDER GUARD TO BE INTERVIEWED BY THE EMPEROR. . 


Crown Prince and forced the latter to broadcast a statement in support of 
the coup d’#at. Many of the hostages were shot when it was learned that 
loyalist troops had advanced on the capital. The American Ambassador, 
Mr. Richards, escaped by jumping out of a window. The Emperor had reached 
Asmara on December 16 and the next day he entered Addis Ababa; the revolt © 














SELASSIE: SCENES 


THE JUBILEE PALACE IN ADDIS ABABA WHERE THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE IS NOW LIVING 
SINCE THE IMPERIAL PALACE WAS BADLY DAMAGED. 


STRUNG UP IN MENELIK SQUARE: 

THE BODY OF A REBEL LEADER, 

COLONEL GEBREHEYOU WORQINEH, 

WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE TO AVOID 
BEING ARRESTED. 


collapsed absolutely and the 
hunt for rebels began. One of 
the leaders, Colonel Worgineh, 
shot himself to escape arrest 
and his body was publicly 
displayed. A large part in the 
defeat of the rebels was 
played by the Church; one 
Bishop announced that all who 
fought against the Emperor 
would be excommunicated. 
The rebels had counted on 
receiving far more support 
than they actually met, as 
they had depended on the 
Air Force coming over to their 
side. The Emperor took up 
residence in the Jubilee Palace 
in Addis Ababa since the 
Imperial Palace had suffered 
severely in the fighting. At 
a press conference there on 
December 20 he announced 
that his development plans 
would go on much as before; 
he inferred that the rebels 
would be dealt with leniently. 


WITH THE STRAIN OF THE REVOLT ON HIS FACE: THE SIXTY- 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA. 
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OF THE CRUSHED REBELLION IN ETHIOPIA. 


‘ileal Yo 
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OF THE REVOLT BY THE EMPEROR ON DECEMBER 17. 
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TROOPS GUARDING THE GATES OF THE JUBILEE PALACE AFIER THE SUCCESSFUL CRUSHING 


GENERAL MERID MENGASHA, CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE ARMED FORCES, WHO HELPED 


CRUSH THE REVOLT, 


BEING KISSED ON THE CHEEK BY A LOYALIST. 
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summaries, of this material and judge 


King Baudouin was a gracious A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. iether or not 1 speaic truth 


pageant of a kind of beauty which has 
nearly deserted the world. It called for 
courtly comment and the accepted 


sort of treatment Readers were 
likely to remark that he had had a 
tough time of late. ‘‘ Rotten business 


the Congo must have been for him ! 


May have been worse than we shall] ever know.” 
A few of the more thoughtful must have reflected 
that it had not been the onlv rotten business to 
the prejudice of the Koyal family in recent years 
I should doubt if many went further or connected 
the African misadventure with a chain of strange 
and sinister tragedy, all the more unaccountable 
since the Belgians are one of the most agreeable 
and kindly peoples of Europe 


As one of the rare surviving European monar 
chies, those lacking imagination and a sense of 
atmosphere are apt to lump together 
Belgium and the Scandinavian states 
in a universal affection for the throne 
and the sovereign’s person, even with 
Denmark where love for the King 
amounts almost to passion. The 
situation is, in fact, utterly different in 
Belgium. There leaders and sections of 
opinion whom one would have classed 
as good right-of-centre thinkers and 
actors have again and again displayed 
extraordinary hostility to the very 
institution of royalty. I put aside the 
politenesses of the occasion to examine 
realistically what lies behind them, 
hoping to show how serious it is and 
not hesitating to express indignation 
when I feel it. 


I have lived at close quarters with 
the subject since my division lay on the 
sleepy Flanders front before Third 
Ypres and I talked with an intelligent 
officer of the Belgian Mission, who was 
a member of the same mess. At that 
time troops and civilians alike were 
inspired by devotion to King Albert for 
his unspectacular heroism and faith in 
victory. Yet even then he was not 
universally absolved 
from a share in the 
ignominy brought upon 
the crown by his pre- 
decessor, whose defects 
were, in fact, detestable 
to him, though he 
respected his political 
abilities. Worse still, the 
countryside we surveyed 
all came under the com- 
mand of Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria, 
and he was kinsman to 
the queen, one of the 
bravest and most 
gracious women—not 
queens—of modern 
times, and even on her 
shoulders blame fell. I 
was to find out that this 
was a Flemish disease 
and never encountered 
it in Walloon country. 


Far worse was to 
come. King Leopold 
was even more sensitive 
and highly-strung than 


THE BELGIAN ROYAL HOUSE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


secret of his determination to adopt it as the 
inevitable breakdown drew near. Constitution 
ally, he was unable to divest himself of the func- 
tions of Commander-in-Chief, just as in 1918 King 
Albert had been unable to place his army under 
the supreme command of Marshal Foch, though he 
agreed to accept any directive unless he dis- 
approved of it. Then began a series of visits from 
the Government—threatening, hectoring, and 
cajoling, with cruel imputations and a lamentable 
lack of self-control. On one occasion the King, 
after rising to receive his visitors, did not resume 


ANTORITES MIL OTAN 





THE NATO COMMANDERS: (FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) GENERAL BEAUFFRE (FRANCE); ADMIRAL 

OF THE FLEET THE EARL MOUNTBATTEN (U.K.); GENERAL HASSELMAN (NETHERLANDS). 

(SECOND ROW, L. TO R.): AIR MARSHAL MILLS (U.K.); GENERAL RUFFNER (U.S.A.); GENERAL 
NORSTAD (NATO SUPREME COMMANDER; U.S.A.); ADMIRAL DENNISON (U.S.A.). 





Yet 1 have never entered the 
camp of the apologists, who, character 
istically, claim that from first to last 
there was never anything wrong 
headed or even ill-advised in the 
conduct of King Leopold. I conside1 

that there undoubtedly was in some cases and 
that there may well have been in others I come 
now to the most disputable phase. I have said 
the King was highly-strung—and his nerves had 
probably not been improved by the affronts he 
had suffered in his own kingdom and throughout 
the world. It was claimed that he was dominated 
by his spouse and that through him she dominated 
the future of the heir to the throne and imperilled 
his prospects. I raise no defence against this 
accusation. It may well have been perfectly 
founded. 

That is all | find to say of the 
action of the Government in deposing 
the King behind the stock formula 
of an abdication, but there must be 
a word or two more about the measures 
taken to insure that neither his father 
nor his step-mother should in future 
exercise any influence on King 
Baudouin. Again I am prepared to 
acknowledge that they were in all 
probability unavoidable. They seemed 
to me, however, coloured by lack of 
dignity and needless rancour as they 
were revealed in newspaper articles 
which obviously had their source in 
official handouts. I will give this 
Government as much credit as that of 
1940 for efficiency in effecting its 
purpose. Even now only a small 
minority has questioned official action 
at any moment. 


Unhappily the story does not 
end even here. King Baudouin was 
himself to be the final victim. He was 
found to have been unco-operative. 
His Congo policy came under fire 
and at one moment was said to be 
peculiar to himself, though later he 
was manifestly doing 
his best to save the 
Government from the 
punishment due for gross 
mistakes and lack of 
foresight. Well, that 
was only a pinprick, the 
reader will say,and must 
be the last. No, there 
were a few more pin- 
pricks—only pinpricks ! 
Gibes about the marriage 
were reported: bogus 
Spanish aristocracy, 
older than he _ was, 
always something 
wrong. Finally the 
cavillers were silenced 
by a glad and trium- 
phant weight of public 
opinion. The bride- 
groom’s relaxed happi- 
ness, the  bride’s 
entrancing beauty, the 
gaiety and sense of fun 
which emanated from 
both won theday. The 
reign was launched once 
more with hope and 


his father. After the THE NATO MINISTERIAL MEETING IN PARIS: THE DEFENCE, FINANCE AND FOREIGN MINISTERS AND PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVES confidence. 


tragedy of his marriage 


OF THE NATO COUNTRIES SEATED FOR THE ADDRESS BY M. PAUL-HENRI SPAAK, THE SECRETARY-GENERAL. 


he was probably haunted The NATO end-of-year Ministerial Meeting was held in Paris from December 16-18. The agenda included an examination of If anyone asserts 


by the certainty that his 


East/West relationships, a proposal to strengthen NATO's striking forces—especially by means of Polaris missiles—and a sugges- 
tion that the standardisation of NATO weapons should be continued with the production of the F-/04G Starfighter. The 


that I have failed to keep 


queen had died because Secretary-General will draw up a report on various questions, which will be examined at the Spring Ministerial Meeting. my indignation under 


he had been driving too 

fast. The circumstances 

of his second marriage brought upon him a storm 
of criticism not difficult to understand. It was, 
however, the Second World War which dealt him 
the cruellest blows. 


The fashionable action for heads of states over- 
run by the Germans was to bolt from the country, 
even in circumstances which earlier days would 
have called poltroonery. Oh, | am sure they 
thought they were doing the right thing in re- 
establishing outside Hitler’s reach governments 
which could claim unquestioned legality. Yet 
there was another line of conduct open: to fight 
to the last and if further resistance proved 
impossible, to capitulate—if necessary without 
conditions F 


This was, rightly or wrongly, the alternative 
which appealed to King Leopold and he made no 


NATO Photographs by Eddy van der Veen. 


his seat, showing that from his point of view the 
subject was dead and that the audience would be 
limited to minutes. The Government fied the 
country, established itself in France, and issued a 
number of proclamations which the majority in 
that phrase-ridden world perhaps considered 
admirable but which even then appeared to me an 
all-time low. Let me at least add that the lowest 
depths were not those plumbed by Belgians. The 
Reynaud Government, then about to throw up 
the sponge, screamed of treachery and a stab in 
the back from an ally, and, when the British 
Government issued a reasonably restrained account 
of the proceedings, frantically appealed to it to 
change its tone. To its shame it did, and I blame 
the honourable objectors in the Cabinet as much 
as those who pushed the French propaganda 
through. I would invite anyone who thinks I 
exaggerate to read through official copies, not 


control I shall express 

my sorrow and not 
deny the charge. It had, in fact, been kept 
well under control until I began to write, 
when I admit that it boiled over. However, 
I do not worry about that—I was determined to 
use every stop I could pull to give force to my 
convictions and if I made a Buzfuz of myself, do 
not care. One participator has seen the drama 
through for forty-six years. It is the octogenarian 
Queen Elisabeth, a beloved figure of incredible 
energy, Originality, gaiety and zest for pleasure 
Long may she survive to bring joy to the young 
folk in their trials and smooth days, and herself 
to find happiness in contemplating theirs ! 


I will not insist upon the political importance 
of the events and tendencies I have described, 
because my space is coming to an end and I| think 
there should be no difficulty in recognising it. 
So good luck to the Belgian Royal house ! 


The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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to England for Christmas, the crew and occupants of the tram hit by the aircraft. 
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MUNICH, WEST GERMANY. A SOLEMN MOMENT OF MOURNING: THE CITY'S 
LORD MAYOR WALKING AMONG THE COFFINS OF THE AIR CRASH VICTIMS. 

On December 20 the funeral took place of those who died when a U.S. Air Force Convair 

crashed on the city on December 17. Among the victims were American students flying 
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PARIS. TAKING A STRONG LINE ON ALGERIA: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE MAKING 
HIS TELEVISED AND BROADCAST SPEECH ON DECEMBER 20. 

After the eruptions in Algeria during his tour, and the threat of serious opposition 

from the Right Wing, especially in Algeria itself, President de Gaulle nevertheless 

called on the French nation to endorse his Algerian policy. ‘‘ The Algeria of to- 

morrow will be Algerian,”’ he said. France votes in a referendum next month, 

and there seems little doubt that the President will win the support he asks for. 


A 


TOKYO. PAKISTAN AND JAPAN MEET: EMPEROR HIROHITO (LEFT), WITH HIS WIFE AND 
BROTHER, WELCOMING PAKISTAN’S PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN (CENTRE) 
President Ayub Khan arrived in Japan on December 12 for a seven-day State visit to the 
country, and was nobly welcomed at the airport by the Emperor and his family, Cabinet 
Ministers and other dignitaries. Later they drove through the streets of Tokyo. The 
President also had talks with the Prime Minister, Mr. Hayao Ikeda. 
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FRANKFURT, WEST GERMANY. MEDICAL TEACHING IN COLOUR: A SCENE IN A LECTURE 

ROOM AS THE COUNTRY’S FIRST COLOUR TELEVISION IS TRANSMITTED TO STUDENTS AND 

OFFICIALS, WHO SIT AND WATCH AS AN OPERATION IS CONDUCTED ELSEWHERE. THE 
TRANSMISSION IS IN RED, GREEN AND BLUE 


' NEW YORK CITY. AN OVERDRAFT ON ICE: FOUR ATTRACTIVE YOUNG SKATERS PERFORMING 


AN ANNUAL ICE BALLET IN THE LOUNGE OF THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK. 


It may not be a new experience to find the atmosphere in a bank a trifle chilly; yet one glance at this 
wintry group might make the frosted client feel he had never had it so good 
hattan "’ is an annual performance directed by the bank president, who is seen in the background. 


“ Christmas in Man- 


Paes 


LEOPOLDVILLE. FROM NEW YORK TO AFRICA’S TROUBLE-SPOT{ MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS RECONCILIATION COMMITTEE ON ARRIVAL, DECEMBER 15. 

As the United Nations General Assembly in New York was ling with a series of 

inconclusive debates on the subject of the Congo, there arrived in the Congo itself a reconcilia- 

tion group. In the photograph are shown representatives from Ethiopia, Malaya, Nigeria 

and Sweden, with Mr. Dayal, Mr. Hammarskjéid’s representative in oCenaetene from left). 
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(Left.) 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
U.S.A. 

A HAIR’S-BREADTH 
ESCAPE: THE TRACTOR 
OF A TRAILER-TRACTOR 
COMBINATION HANGING 
OVER A_ BRIDGE AT 
BLAIRSVILLE. THE 
DRIVER, UNHURT, WAS 
HAULED TO SAFETY WITH 
ROPES BY PASSING | 
MOTORISTS. 


(Right.) 
OFF CAPE HAT- 
TERAS. HALF THE 
AMERICAN TANKER PINE } 
RIDGE BROKEN IN TWO ; 
BY MOUNTAINOUS SEAS. > 
BY LATE DEC. 22 ALL } 
BUT EIGHT WERE SAFE. { 
( Photograph by Radio.) 
On December 21 it was } 
reported that the 10,417- | 
ton U.S. tanker Pine ; 
Ridge was breaking-up | 
in mountainous seas 90 | 
miles east of Cape Hat- | 
teras, North olina. | 
ing to the raging seas 
first attempts by sea and 
air to rescue the crew 
proved impossible. 


4. BAAS 
_- 7 


“THE ‘RED SEA. FORMERLY KING SAUD’S LUXURY YACHT MANSOUR | AND ) Now BOUGHT 
BY A LONDON FIRM FOR TOURIST CRUISES FROM VENICE TO THE GREEK ISLES. 
Originally a Furness Withy liner, this 3750-ton vessel was converted at a cost of about {1,000,000 
into a floating palace for King Saud. Recently bought by the London shipowners, ios 
and Antony Chanésis, for about £150,000 it will be used fer qrulees tn Age next. 


rs LAOS. THE LEFT-WING PREMIER, QUINIM PHOLSENA, 1S PUSHED ALONG IN A RELUCTANT JREP 
AS HE LEFT VIENTIANE ON THE ENTRY OF THE RIGHTIST FORCES. 
The struggle between forces of the Left and Right reached a new stage on December 15, when LAOS. AFTER THEIR SEIZURE OF THE CAPITAL, VIENTIANE: THE LEADER OF THE RIGHTIST 


the woews of General Phoumi Nosavan, on behalf of the rightist Prince Boun Oum, seized 
q Vientiane. The forces of the Left recognise Prince Souvanna Phouma, now in Cambodia. FORCES (LEFT), GENERAL PHOUMI NOSAVAN, AND (RIGHT) PRINCE BOUN OUM. 
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MEN HELPLESSLY WATCHING AS SMOKE ROLLS OUT OF EVERY CAVITY IN THE DECK, AND AS 
FELLOW SHIPYARD WORKERS ARE TRAPPED IN THE BLAZING CONSTELLATION. 
Continued.) fire-fighting system was not ready. A naval spokesman stated that 
the fire was only made possible by wooden scaffolding brought aboard by con- 
struction workers. Apparently a fork-lift truck sheared off the nozzle of a 500- 
gallon tank of aviation fuel on the hangar deck. This fuel reached the welding 
area, burst into flames and promptly set fire to the hangar- and flight-decks. 
As rescue operations got under way heavy snow began to fall. None the less 
firemen with acetylene torches managed to cut a hole in the side and save 
thirty-eight civilian workers. The fire burned out of control for twelve hours, 

and there is an estimated {27,000,000 of damage to the {90,000,000 vessel. 
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A MAN SAVED FROM THE BURNING AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AT BROOKLYN BY CLIMBING THROUGH 
A PORT-HOLE AND SLIDING DOWN TO A WAITING COASTGUARD MOTOR LAUNCH. 


NEW YORK CITY. DEVASTATION TO A UNITED STATES WARSHIP. 
In Brooklyn on December 19, a fire which broke out in the nearly-completed 
American aircraft-carrier Constellation, rapidly spread along the flight-deck, 
causing the deaths of nearly fifty dockyard workers, and injured many others. 
About 3000 were saved by crane lifts and by jumping overboard. Ironically 
the Constellation—60,000 tons and of the Forrestal class, equipped to carry 
100 aircraft—was built as a fireproof warship, but although there remained 
only three or four months’ work on the ship, the internal [Continued above 
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FIRE-FIGHTERS HOISTED ABOARD: A CRANE LIFTING RESCUE WORKERS ON TO THE WITNESS TO THE TERRIBLE ACCIDENT ON BOARD A VESSEL 16 FT. LONGER THAN THE QUEEN 
CONSTELLATION BURNING AT BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, NEW YORK, ON DECEMBER 19. ELIZABETH: THE CONSTELLATION DURING THE HEIGHT OF THE FIRE IN NEW YORK. 
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AMMAN. KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN WITH THE ORTHODOX PATRIARCH OF MOSCOW 


NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FAMOUS SKYSCRAPERS OF MANHATTAN 
(LEFT) DURING THE LATTER'S VISIT TO JORDAN. 


CAKED IN ICE AND SNOW AFTER THE RECENT BLIZZARD. 
This extraordinary sight shows the skyscrapers of Manhattan looking like a confectioner’s dream Alexei, Patriarch of Moscow and head of the Russian Orthodox Church, arrived in 
after the blizzard of December 13, which brought 17 ins. of snow to ts of New York. Two Amman on December 15 for his visit to the Holy Places in Jordan. He was to have 
hundred deaths were reported as being caused by the blizzard. visited Israel but his tour was cancelled owing to indisposition. 


ROTTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS. DOLPHIJN, THE STOCKHOLM. A MACHINE WHICH ENABLES 2000 ETRETAT, FRANCE. AN AERIAL VIEW OF AN AERO- 
FIRST OF TWO NEW DUTCH SUBMARINES OF REVOLUTIONARY DOCUMENTS TO BE SIGNED IN AN HOUR. MR. JOSEF NAUTICAL MONUMENT, DAMAGED BY THE GERMANS IN THE 
DESJGN, WHEN SHE WAS COMMISSIONED INTO THE ROYAL ANER, THE DIRECTOR OF A PRINTING HOUSE, IS WAR, WHICH IS TO BE RESTORED: L’OISEAU BLANC, WHICH 
DUTCH NAVY ON FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16. THE CEREMONY IS SEEN HERE SIGNING SHARE CERTIFICATES BY COMMEMORATES TWO FRENCH PILOTS, NUNGESSER AND COLI, 
SEEN HERE TAKING PLACE, AT A ROYAL DUTCH NAVAL WHARF. MEANS OF THE SIX COPYING PENS. WHO DIED ATTEMPTING TO FLY THE ATLANTIC IN 1927 





HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. A LARGE TUBE MAIL SYSTEM UNDER HAMBURG, WEST GERMANY. “HEAR NO EVIL, SEE NO EVIL, SPEAK NO EVIL”: 
CONSTRUCTION WHICH DELIVERS MAIL AT A SPEED OF ABOUT 50 KM. PER HOUR. THREE CHIMPANZEES IN THE HAMBURG ZOO PRACTISING THE ZEN MORAL VIRTUES. THIS 
In the photograph on the left a girl is demonstrating the size of the tube which is, in PHOTOGRAPH SUGGESTS THAT THE JAPANESE ARTIST WHO FIRST CREATED THIS FAMOUS 
fact, nearly a foot-and-a-half in diameter. On the right can be seen the opening of a GROUP WAS NOT INDULGING IN A FLIGHT OF FANCY 
container after a trial run; it carried a hat and a telegram. 
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“SIR PATRICK HASTINGS: HIS LIFE AND CASES.” By H. MONTGOMERY HYDE.* 
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A GREAT ADVOCATE. 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


RIME, in one form or another, is the order of 
the day. In every quarter people are either 
committing it, excusing it, speculating upon it, or 
writing about it, so this biography of Sir Patrick 
Hastings is exceedingly well-timed. Not that he 
was primarily a criminal lawyer in the accepted 
sense of the term, though his defence of Mrs. 
Barney was one of the outstanding events of his 
career; but all the people whom he defended or 
prosecuted had either committed a crime, or were 
accusing someone else of doing so, otherwise they 
would not have appeared in court at all, so that 
his connection with crime was always close. He 
was without a shadow of doubt one of the greatest 
advocates of the present century, but how much 
law he really knew is another matter: he modelled 
himself upon Carson, who knew very little, but who 
had been brought up in the atmosphere of the 
Four Courts in Dublin, where to this day an amount 
of latitude is accorded to counsel which would 
not be tolerated in England. 


Like so many barristers, Hastings had no 
hobbies; he was forced by the straitened circum- 
stances of his parents to be penurious to a degree in 
his earlier days, and we are told that when he 
had paid his fee of a hundred pounds on being called 
to the Bar he was left with the sum of 15s. in the 
bank. In later life, like his contemporary, Lord 
Birkenhead, he spent freely, and for some years he 
had a house in Curzon Street—later pulled down 
to make room for the Curzon Cinema—which 
required a staff of twelve servants torun. “I’ma 
poor man, but I ’ve had a rich life,” he remarked 
not long before his death: his total gross earnings 
over his life amounted to something like £750,000, 
but he left less than {15,000 net when he died. 
This, it may be added, is comparable with the 
£150,000 left by Carson and the {89,000 left by 
Simon, but then neither of them had Sir Patrick’s 
expensive tastes. 


Mr. Montgomery Hyde is a devoted admirer of 
his subject; indeed, his book, good as it is, would 
have been even better had he been a little more 
objective in his approach, yet even he does not 
make any real attempt to defend Hastings as a 
politician. Quite apart from the fact that he was 
temperamentally unsuited to the House of Com- 
mons, the manner and methods which brought him 
success in the courts militated against him at 
Westminster; nor was this all, for his handling, as 
Attorney-General, of the Campbell case was the 
principal cause of 
the fall of the first 
Labour Govern- 
ment. Further- 
more, it was he who 
advised Ramsay 
MacDonald, inreply 
to the Conservative 
vote of censure, to 
refuse Asquith’s 
amendment asking 
for the appointment 
of a Select Com- 
mittee: 


At the same time 
Baldwin sent a 
message to the Prime 
Minister to the effect 
that, if the Govern- 
ment was prepared to 
accept the Amend- 
ment, he and his 
friends would with- 
draw their censure 
motion altogether, in 
which circumstances 
the Government 
might remain in 
office. The Attorney- 
General had retired 
to his room when he 
received word tocome 
to the Prime Minister's room. There he found Ramsay 
MacDonald and several other Cabinet Ministers discuss- 
ing the Conservative offer. The Prime Minister asked 
Hastings what he thought. What happened there is best 
described in his own words. “If I had not been so 
angry, I think I should have laughed,"’ wrote Hastings 
after it was all over. ‘‘ However, it gave me the 
opportunity of expressing my opinion in words that I 
had been pining to use all the evening. I merely said 
that I should tell them to go to hell.” 

No wonder that Asquith commented that in 
all his Parliamentary experience he had never 





THE FRENCH POISONER, JEAN PIERRE VAC- 

QUIER, IN WHOSE TRIAL, FOR THE MURDER OF 

MRS. THOMPSON, SIR PATRICK HASTINGS LED 
FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


known an instance where the Government of the 
day ‘“‘had so wantonly and unneeessarily com- 
mitted suicide.’ 


The fact is that Hastings was a bully, and 
there is no place for bullies in the House of Com- 
mons. In the courts these tactics succeeded, as 
they had in an earlier age succeeded in the case of 
Jeffreys, but neither man was liked. He had little 
sense of humour, and “in company, where his 





SIR PATRICK HASTINGS WHEN HE WAS ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

IN THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT OF 1924. A BIOGRAPHY OF 

THIS GREAT ADVOCATE IS REVIEWED HERE BY SIR 
CHARLES PETRIE. 


conduct was apt to be both unpredictable and unin- 
hibited, he made no attempt to disguise his 
feelings when he was bored.”’ Such an attitude 
does not tend to make a man popular. On one 
occasion when Hastings and his wife had been 
invited to tea at Buckingham Palace he blandly 
announced to the King, ‘‘ Well, 
I must be off now, as I have 
some work to do.’’ On the 
other hand he was always 
extremely happy in the cém- 
pany of his family, 
and nothing in the 
way of comforts 
or luxuries was 
too good for the 
members of it, as 
the state of his 
bank-account 
clearly proved. 
Outside his work 
hisone intellectual 
interest was the 
stage, and he 
wrote several 
plays which were 
produced; prob- 
ably the best 
known, and cer- 
tainly the most 
successful, was 
“The Blind 
Goddess.” 


In reading 
these accounts of 
the various cases 
in which Hastings 
appeared it is 
difficult for the 
lay reader not to 
wonder from time 
to time whether justice was really done, or 
whether the verdict did not usually go to the 
side whose counsel made the greatest impression 
on the jury. It is easy enough for a practised 
“ silk ’’ to make an ordinary witness appear a 
fool or a knave, and thereafter to hold him 
or her up as a figure of fun or contempt to a 
dozen of their fellow-countrymen, but whether the 
ends of justice are really served is another matter 
Hastings, and for that matter his biographer too, 
seemed to regard a case in the law-courts as a 





MRS. BARNEY AFTER HER ACQUITTAL ON A CHARGE OF 
MURDER IN 1932. HASTINGS’ DEFENCE OF HER WAS ONE 
OF HIS GREATEST PERFORMANCES IN COURT. 
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stage-play in 
which the acting 
is more impor- 
tant than the 
plot: perhaps, 
therefore, it is 
just as well that 
the type of 
action which 
made men like 
Sir Patrick, 
Marshall - Hall, 
and many others 
so famous is 
now more often 
heard by a judge 
sitting alone; he 
is likely to be 
considerably less 
influenced by 
oratory than a jury, so that if the proceedings are 
less spectacular they may well be more equitable. 








ed 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: PROFESSOR H. MONT- 
GOMERY HYDE. 

Professor Montgomery Hyde, well 
known both as the former Unionist 
M.P. for North Belfast and as the 
author of several books, is at present 
Professor of English History at the 
University of the Punjab, Lahore. 
Born in 1907, he was educated at 
Sedbergh, Queen’s University, Belfast, 
and at Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
has written a large number of 
biographical works, amongst the 
subjects being Castlereagh, Princess 
Lieven, Judge Jeffreys and Mr. and 

ts. Beeton. 


If such qualms be non-exister t for the reader, 
or if he can dismiss them from his mind, then much 
of this book cannot fail to be pure joy. Everyone 
will have his own favourite among the cases which 
the author cites, but the cross-examination of 
Robert Sievier wants a lot of beating with its 
allusions to the Horn brothers, known to their 
friends as “* Hunting Horn”’ and “ Drinking Horn ”’ 
respectively. When, at last, the jury began to 
ask themselves whether Sievier was quite the 
honest sportsman he had claimed to be, ‘‘ even the 
carnation in his button-hole appeared to droop, 
and the sweat began to glisten on his face.”” One 
can see it all. Then there was The Case of the 
Talking Mongoose, as Watson would have termed 
it, which started at lunch in the annexe of the 
Carlton Club and finished with the award of £7,500 
damages to the plaintiff. The proceedings in this 
fantastic case have to be read to be believed 


Mr. Montgomery Hyde invariably paints in the 
background with the brush of a master, while he 
is himself an adept at a character sketch. Take 
Miss Douglas-Pennant, for instance :— 

At this period she was a woman in her early forties 
and had _ devoted 
practically the whole 
of her life to various 
forms of public 
service, particularly 
in local government 
She was an extremely 
capable and indus- 
trious individual of 
the “ bossy’ type, 
full of zeal and 
activity, much im- 
pressed with her own 
importance, possess- 
ing little or no sense 
ofhumour, inclined to 
be tactless, and hav- 
ing an unfortunate 
knack of rubbing 
people's backs up 
the wrong way 


It is the lady to 
the life, and, what 
is more, it is a faith- 
ful description of 
many of her ilk: no 
wonder Sir Sefton 
Brancker, head of 
the personnel de- 
partment of the Air 
Ministry, told her, 
“You are very 
efficient, but grossly 
unpopular with 
everyone who has 
ever seen you.” 


The death of Sir Patrick Hastings in 1952 
marked the end of an epoch in English legal history, 
and that is all the more reason why this book should 
appeal to.old and young alike; to the old because 
it will refresh their memory of men and events 
now receding into the distance, and to the young 
because it will tell them much of the life of an 
age which will not come again in their time. 


* Sir Patrick Hastings: His Life and Cases.” By 
H. Montgomery Hyde. Illustrated. (Heinemann; 30s.) 
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UNROLLED AGAIN AFTER 3000 YEARS: THE BOOK OF THE DEAD OF PINUDJEM. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DEAD OF PINUDJEM, HIGH PRIEST OF AMUN, AS IT WAS 

WHEN IT WAS RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM BY THE 

TRUSTEES OF THE LATE HON. MRS. OLIVE DOUGLAS METHUEN CAMPBELL, 
OF BLYTHSWOOD. 
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| HERE PART OF THE UNROLLED SCROLL LIES BENEATH A HIEROGLYPHIC BOOK OF THE DEAD OF ABOUT 
{ 1000 B.C. WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM BY KING EDWARD VII. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HIERATIC SCRIPT OF PINUDJEM’S SCROLL. ITS FULL LENGTH IS 22 FT. AND IT WAS PINUDJEM’S PASSPORT TO THE UNDERWORLD: THE 22-FT. SCROLL OF PAPYRUS 
POSSIBLE AT THE FIRST UNROLLING TO UNROLL IT TO ABOUT 20) FT SOME 3000 YEARS OLD, AFTER ITS FIRST UNROLLING AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. i 


a 


An interesting ceremony took place on December 15 in the Egyptian Depart- were already known-—this scroll has only the one vignette—of Pinudjem 
ment of the British Museum, when in the presence of the Director, Sir Frank making an offering to the god——but it is a long scroll and its text when studied 
Francis, Professor J. Cerny, of Oxford, the Keeper, Mr. I. E. S. Edwards and may well be rewarding. The period was an interesting one—Siamun's 
others, a recently-acquired papyrus scroll, the Book of the Dead of Pinudjem, daughter was one of Solomon's wives—-and it is the period when the hieratic 
High Priest of Amun under the Pharaoh, Siamun (c. 1000-984 B.C.), was script was succeeding hieroglyphs for writing Books of the Dead. This scroll 
unrolled to within 18 ins. of its full length of 22 ft. Except for some wear at was bought at Luxor in 1874 by Sir Archibald Campbell (afterwards Lord 
the beginning and a break at about halfway, the scroll was in excellent con- Blythswood) and remained unopened in the possession of his family. It almost 
dition and written, in black and red, in a singularly beautiful and clear hieratic certainly comes from what is known as the Deir el-Bahri Cache. 

script. Unlike the scrolls of Pinudjem’s wife and daughter—-both of which The two top photographs are reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COLONIAL AMERICA: 
EXCAVATIONS IN WILLIAMSBURG. 


By I. NOEL HUME, Chief Archeologist for Colonial Williamsburg. 


tlw reconstruction of Williamsburg, capital of 
the Virginia Colony from 1690 until 1776, 
was begun in 1927 under the patronage of the 
late John D. Rockefeller, jun. Year by year, 
historians, architects and archzologists have been 
steadily piecing together the surviving remains 
of what was once the most elegantly English city 
in the American colonies, a cultural and political 
centre ranking in importance alongside Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York. To-day, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the principal houses, shops 
and public buildings have been restored to their 
18th-century appearance, many of them owing 
their resurrection to the patient trowel-work of 
successive teams of archzologists. 

During the 1959 and 1960 seasons work has been 
concentrated on sites known to have been occupied 
by craftsmen of moderate means, one of them a 
cabinet-maker, and the other a tavern-keeper and 
goldsmith. Both excavations have yielded an 
immense number of finds relating to these activi- 
ties, and both have added considerably to our know- 
ledge of trades and domestic life in the colony. 

Excavations at the cabinet-maker’s shop site 
have been in progress throughout the year and are 
expected to be completed in October. By that 
time, the shop, an addition added in the 1760's, 
the cabinet-maker’s house, and his separate kitchen 
building will all have been completely explored. 
The property was acquired in 1756 by Anthony 
Hay, who practised as a cabinet-maker there until 
1767, and was subsequently let by Hay’s widow to 
other cabinet-makers until 1778. 

The shop was constructed of timber on brick 
foundations in the mid-18th 
century, and stood in the valley 
of a stream whose course had 
been diverted round it. The new 
bed soon began to silt up, and 
by the time the shop was 
destroyed in about 1780 more 
than 5 ft. of sandy clay had been 
deposited. From this antiquity- 
preserving silt were recovered 
a large number of cabinet- 
makers’ tools—rasps, files, plane 
blades, chisels, gouges and bits 
—all deposited between 
c. 1760 and 1780. In addition, 
numerous items of leather and 
wood were retrieved, among 
them an intact but unfinished 
table leg of Chippendale 
style, the back leg from a wing 
chair with its brass castor 
attached, and a variety 
of other chair and chest 
fragments. 

In 1769, Benjamin 
Bucktrout, who then 
leased the shop from 
Hay, advertised in the 
Virginia Gazette that 
he made and repaired 
spinets and _harpsi- 
chords. It seems likely 
that he may also have 
concerned himself with 
other instruments, for 
part of a boxwood 
oboe was found in a 
context of c. 1760- 
1770. 

Many pieces of 
cabinet hardware were 
found in the stream; 
but the largest con- 
centration came from 
beneath the shop's 
fallen chimney. There, 
more than 600 up- 
holstery tacks were 
recovered, along with 
brass drawer handles, 
keyhole escutcheons, 
locks and hinges. 
Many of the hinges 
had apparently been 
purchased in bulk and 
adapted to suit the 
cabinet-maker’s needs, 
the finds including 
both cut-down hinges 
and the decorative 
devices trimmed from 
them 


FOUR UNUSED CRUCIBLES FOUND IN THE CELLAR 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS DESCRIBE JOHN COKE AS A TAVERN-KEEPER AND A GOLDSMITH. 


Some indication of the range of cabinet work 
undertaken on the site was provided, for example, 
by the presence of furniture hardware popular in 
the period c. 1690-1720, suggesting that pieces of 
that earlier date had been renovated there. 
Similarly, the recovery of ornaments generally 
used only on tall case clocks indicated that these 
too had passed through the shop. 

The site also yielded many thousands of miscel- 
laneous domestic finds that had been thrown down 
the stream bank from the Hay residence. These 
included ceramics of surprisingly high quality— 
Whieldon and Wedgwood wares, English delft- 
wares, Bow, Worcester and Chinese export porce- 
lain, and enamelled and mould-decorated English 
saltglaze, in elegant and sometimes unparalleled 
forms. Among the many other items of importance 
were a fine milk glass tankard of the mid-18th 
century, part of a watch made in London in 1746, 
a wine bottle seal bearing the arms of the first 
Earl Poulett (d. 1743), and a piece of what is 
believed to be an iron surgical truss that still 
retains traces of straw padding and textile covering. 

The second site, owned and operated as a tavern 
between 1740 and 1767 by John Coke, was of 
special interest in that the finds belonged to much 
the same period as did those from the Hay excava- 
tion. However, they differed in that the tavern 
site showed a marked dearth of the fine ceramics 
that were such a feature of the Hay property. 

John Coke’s tavern-keeping activities were 
graphically recalled by the discovery of a mass of 
refuse thrown into a foundation hole (presumably 
dug for a never-constructed outbuilding) and 
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OF JOHN COKE’S HOUSE AT WILLIAMSBURG. 
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THE COKE-GARRETT HOUSE IN WILLIAMSBURG. THE WEST WING OF THIS HANDSOME HOUSE (LEFT) MAY HAVE SERVED 
AS JOHN COKE’S TAVERN AND CONSIDERABLE FINDS HAVE BEEN MADE IN RUBBISH-PITS THERE 
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from a garbage tip to the west of it adjacent to the 
public gaol. From these deposits came an im 
portant collection of closely dated English delft- 
ware punch bowls, porringers and plates, Rhenish 
stonewares, and innumerable wine bottles and 
glasses — all good serviceable objects, more 


characteristic of a hosteiry than a home. 

Two storey-and-a-half houses had stood on this 
site in the 18th century, one serving as a tavern 
and the other, seemingly, as John Coke’s house. 
But although Coke was described in contemporary 
records as a tavern-keeper and goldsmith, there was 


AN ENGRAVER’S COPPER TRIAL PIECE 
BEARING FOLIATE AND HERALDIC 
MOTIFS, DISCOVERED ON AN Ii8TH- 
CENTURY SITE DESCRIBED IN THE 
ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. 


no evidence that he practised 
the latter trade on this site. 
However, when the cellar of the 
easterly of the two buildings was 
excavated, the remains of eight 
unused crucibles were found 
crushed under a secondary clay 
floor. But although of a type 
used by workers in fine metals, it 
could be construed that the 
crucibles were relegated to the 
cellar because Coke no longer 
worked as a goldsmith. Fortu- 
nately, more positive evidence 
was later forthcoming from ex 
cavations around the 
, xe wt buildings, where cruci 
bles containing borax 
flecked with both gold 
and silver were found 
Also recovered were 
“* Indian stones "’ used 
in polishing silver, a 
gold ear-ring, a small 
bar of silver, and an 
engraver’s copper trial 
piece bearing various 
foliate and heraldic 
motifs. This last find 
provided the first in- 
dication that Coke 
may have undertaken 
his own engraving—a 
task normally farmed 
out to specialists 
The 18th century 
tavern is believed to 
have been incor- 
porated as the west 
wing of an impressive 
house built in the 
first half of the roth 
century while the 
remains of the Coke 
residence lies partially 
beneath this structure 
and in part under a 
brick office built 
c. 1800. As the sur 
viving later structures 
have considerable 
architectural merit, 
there are currently no 
plans to replace them 
with reconstructions of 
(Continued overleaf 
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INSIGHT INTO 18tx-CENTURY VIRGINIAN LIFE 
AFFORDED BY RECENT EXCAVATIONS. 


AN ENGLISH DELFTWARE PUNCH BOWL, OF EXUBERANT DESIGN, 
PROBABLY BRISTOL, 1710-1735, FROM THE TAVERN REFUSE PIT, 
AFTER RESTORATION WORK ON IT. 


IN USE AGAIN AFTER 200 YEARS: THE SAME 
BRASS CANDLESTICK AFTER RESTORATION IN THE 
ARCHAOLOGY LABORATORY. 


THE FRAGMENTARY PIECES OF AN EARLY 18TH-CENTURY 
BRASS CANDLESTICK FROM THE COKE SITE BEFORE IT 
WAS RESTORED. 


(Left.) 

THREE WINE-GLASSES 
OF ELEGANT DESIGN 
DISCOVERED TO- 
GETHER IN A TAVERN 
RUBBISH-PIT OF THE 
MID 18TH-CENTURY. 
WILLIAMSBURG WAS 
ONE OF THE CHIEF 
CULTURAL CENTRES 
OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY COLONIAL 

AMERICA. 


(Right.) 

THE SLOW WORK OF 
RESTORING THE 
ENGLISH DELFTWARE 
IN PROGRESS. THESE 
PIECES WERE FOUND 
IN THE TAVERN 
REFUSE PIT. THE RE- 
STORED PIECES WILL 
BE USED IN THE 
REMARKABLE WORK 
OF RECONSTRUCTION 

AT WILLIAMSBURG. 


A CHARMING ENGLISH DELFTWARE PLATE, «. 1720-1740, WITH A DESIGN OF FLOWERS AND BIRDS, 
FROM THE COKE TAVERN IN WILLIAMSBURG. 


PERHAPS THE MOST INTERESTING FIND: A LONDON DELFTWARE PLATE WITH AN 
ACROBAT MOTIF COPIED FROM A DUTCH TILE. «¢. 1700-1720. 


Continued.| the earlier buildings. The Anthony Hay cabinet shop, on the other for his findings will not be imprisoned merely between the covers of a research 


hand, presents no such problems, and plans are already under way for the recon- 
struction of the shop, and possibly also both residence and kitchen, a project 
that will take some years to complete. In the meantime the programme for the 
archzological exploration of the remaining areas of the town will goon. To 
an archeologist, the work in Williamsburg offers an unparalleled challenge; 


report. Walls will rise on the sites of his fragmentary foundations, his excavated 
hinges, door handles or shutter fasteners will be exactly reproduced and used 
on the buildings, and his potsherds, glass fragments and kitchen utensils will 
provide precedent for the furnishings. Thus the past may be brought back 
to life—either faithfully reconstructed or hopelessly [Continued opposite. 
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LIGHT ON THE PAST FROM RUBBISH-PITS: 
18TH-CENTURY FINDS IN WILLIAMSBURG. 


CABINET-MAKER’S TOOLS FOUND IN A STREAM NEAR THE ANTHONY HAY 
SITE: , FORMING CHISELS; 8-13, 16, SMALL CHISELS; 15, GOUGE; 
17, MORTICING CHISEL ; 18, SPOON-BIT. 


PART OF A BOXWOOD OBOE OF THE PERIOD 1760-1770 FOUND DURING 
THE CONTENTS OF A SINGLE RUBBISH-PIT ON THE COKE SITE IN PROCESS OF BEING SORTED OUT. THE ARTICLES EXCAVATIONS AT THE CABINET-MAKER’S SHOP SITE. THE SHOP WAS 
SHOWN HERE INCLUDE KITCHEN WARE, CLAY PIPES, WINE BOTTLES AND GLASSES LEASED TO A HARPSICHORD MAKER 


18TH-CENTURY BRASS FURNITURE ESCUTCHEONS, HINGES AND A HANDLE FOUND AT THE CABINET-MAKER’S SHOP BEARING THE ARMS OF THE LAST ROYAL GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA, LORD 
SITE. THESE WERE FOUND BELOW A FALLEN CHIMNEY DUNMORE: A CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE FROM THE STREAM BANK 


Continued.} distorted, depending, initially, upon an archzologist’s skill andability. | appreciate the value of the archzological investigation of post-medizval sites. 
The reconstruction of Virginia’s Williamsburg is providing an opportunity for | Consequently, the results of work on British colonial sites in America are 
archzological research on a scale impossible in any English urban com- | to-day serving as a yardstick for excavators both in England and on European 
munity. Nevertheless, more and more antiquaries at home are beginning to | colonial sites as widely scattered as Jamaica, South Africa and Surinam. 
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In this drawing the new road bridge, linking Devon and Cornwall, is seen as 
it appeared at the end of October. Behind, a train steams across the 101-year- 
old Royal Albert Bridge, one of the most spectacular works of the engineer, 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel. Until now it has been the only major bridge across 
the River Tamar along the lower twenty miles of its course. The foreground 
of the picture shows the Devon shore in the St. Budeaux area of Plymouth. 


SOON TO LINK SOUTH DEVON WITH CORNW. 
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Cornwall, with the pleasant town of Saltash, can be seen across the river. 
At present motorists from Plymouth and South Devon, in order to pass into 
Cornwall, generally have to make a wide detour to cross the river at Gunnis- 
lake, about twelve miles to the north, unless they resort to one of the two ferries 
at Plymouth itself, and this usually means a long wait, especially during the 
summer months. In the centre of the drawing are the two gigantic concrete 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders, with the co-operation of Mes 
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ALL FOR MOTORISTS: THE GREAT TAM. 
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AT TAMAR ROAD BRIDGE—NOW BEING BUILT, AND DUE FOR COMPLETION IN 1961. 


towers, 250 ft. high and 1100 ft. apart. This length, with the wide spans, The consulting engineers for this great enterprise are Mott, Hay and Anderson. 
will give a total distance of roughly 2400 ft. The roadway will be 33 ft. The contractors are the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co., who supplied 
wide, with two footpaths of 2 ft. 6 ins. width, and will hang about 105 ft. 2500 tons of structural steel and 20,000 cu. yds. of concrete. The four great 
above high water. The bridge, a combined undertaking of Plymouth City P.25 Pingon Tower cranes, which were used to construct the towers, were 
Corporation and the County Council of Cornwall, is due to be opened to traffic supplied by the George Cohen 600 Group. British Ropes supplied 870 tons of 
in August, 1961. The cost will be about £1,700,000 and will be repaid by tolls. locked-coil steel rope. 


operaton of Messrs. Mott, Hay and Anderson, Consulting Engineers. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








S far as I can 
see, very little 
has been planted in 
our new garden 
since the beginning 
of the century, and 
it is as strikingly 
poor in good shrubs 
as it is rich in trees. 
The shrubs are 
numerous enough, but they are a dull lot, and by 
comparing them with what, without doing any- 
thing extraordinary, we shall plant in their room, 
one gets a very good idea of the advances made in 
this kind of gardening during the last fifty years. 














The qualities of one shrub which has, however, 
obviously been in the garden for a long time did 
make me wonder why we see it so rarely in modern 
gardens: this is a Choisya, a mono-specific genus, 
the species being fernata. It seems to have no 
close kin and no varieties. The specimen in our 
garden is about 5 ft. tall and as much through; 
a bushy, well-filled 
evergreen whose 
foliage has such a 
bright, youthful 
look that the plant 
has a pleasing air of 
spring out-of- 
season. The leaves 
have three obovate 
leaflets and _ the 
whole bush is 
strongly aromatic. 
Some people find 
the scent of the 
crushed leaves 
offensive, but I 
thought it pleasant 
enough after the 
first shock, strong 
and spicy and rather 
like a concentrated 
essence of orange- 
peel. It is probably 
the general bearing 
of the shrub, its 
shiny evergreen 
leaves and starry- 
white flowers, 
rather than this 
scent, which gives 
it its vernacular 
name of Mexican 
Orange. 


Choisya is a 
native of Mexico 
and therefore not 
perfectly hardy. In 
the eastern counties 
it would require an 
exceptionally warm 
and sheltered site, 
or a wall. It has 
an outstanding 
quality for town 
gardens : the oiliness 
of the foliage is 
protective and it can stand the filth and foul 
air of great cities better than many evergreens 
Our specimen is slightly in flower now and 
it will continue so until April and May, 
when the principal flush of blossom is to be 
expected. 


The garden is very well provided with conifers, 
some of them of no great interest, but all of them 
bar one in their prime. Three of these species 
will give us great pleasure, the chief of these 
being a fine cedar, Cedrus atlantica glauca, a 
spreading head of glaucous-blue foliage sur- 
mounting a straight and massive trunk. At the 
moment it is covered with small golden cones, and 
it requires the attention of a forester, having 
suffered from ivy and from crowding. This 
species is not, of course, for the small garden; 
but I should like to see it as often planted 
in large ones as it used to be, and municipal- 
ities should make more use of it with the 
future in mind. More suitable for medium-sized 
gardens are our thuyas: Thuya occidentalis 
fastigiata, as we have it in several specimens, is 
a stately, columnar tree about 30 ft. tall and 
skirted to the very ground, so that where it stands 
on what will be lawn, it can be mowed round 
instead of under, a great mercy. Its gracefully- 


WHAT IS A LAUREL? 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


held foliage is beautifully whorled and a_ very 
bright, cheerful green. 


We find that we have several specimens of 
Cryptomeria japonica elegans. This is a bushy, 
broad-based, roughly pyramidal tree about 20 ft. 
tall whose light and feathery foliage gives, from a 
little distance, the impression of tamarisk. When 
we first saw these trees they were green, but by 
the end of November they were in process of 
turning a tender, rosy red, a delightful colour 
which one sees usually only in sunsets: such is the 
admirable autumn habit of this species, yet 
I cannot recall seeing it recommended as a shrub 
or tree for autumn colour. It seems to have one 
fault, unless our specimens are exceptional: 
planted onits own, itisstraight and fairly sturdy ; but 
where it has been drawn up by the near neighbour- 
hood of other trees, “‘ outgrowing its strength,”’ 





THE MEXICAN ORANGE, OR CHOISYA TERNATA—WITH ITS STARRY WHITE FLOWERS AND STRONGLY AROMATIC FOLIAGE “SPICY AND 
RATHER LIKE A CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF ORANGE-PEEL.” 


as it were, its wood has revealed considerable 
weakness, so that several of these trees have 
taken an ugly bend and are seriously misshapen. 


There is one tree which we shall value both - 


for itself, for its venerable if rather frowning 
grandeur, and, above all, for its inhabitants. 
This is a very tall, very old, and I fear moribund 
Pinus nigra, an Austrian pine looking rather like 
an ancient Scots fir, whose highest branches 
sustain a populous rookery. I understand that 
many people would wince at the notion of living 
cheek by jowl with such garrulous creatures as 
rooks and would as soon think of setting up a 
home in the House of Commons. But the talka- 
tiveness of rooks has certain advantages: as I do 
not understand their language, I am free to think 
that they are talking sense; I happen to enjoy 
their cries and rooks are among the most enter- 
taining birds to watch at home 


This new garden could be dated, if by nothing 
else, by its “ laurels." There is only one specimen 
of the true laurel, Laurus nobilis, the biblical 
Green Bay Tree; and far from flourishing as an 
encouragement to the wicked, it is nearly dead of 
its infirmities. Perhaps it would be foolish, and 
even rather too cynical, to expect a bay tree to 


( Photograph by J. E. Downward) 


have done well in 
what was formerly 
a vicarage garden, 
and in the very 
shadow of a pretty 
little church, but 
we shall plant a new 
one, and, likewise, 
at least one speci- 
men of the only 
other species of this genus, L. canariensis, a mag- 
nificent plant, though doubtfully hardy in any but 
south-western gardens. But the garden's “‘ laurels ”’ 
are those of the late 18th century and early 
Victorian shrubberies and hedges. There are 
two genera involved here: Prunus and Aucuba. 
The common or cherry laurel is, surprisingly, a 
close relative of the plum and the peach: it is 
Prunus laurocerasus, and has dingy black branches 
and stiff, almost oblong, evergreen leaves. This 
dismal shrub has been planted on such a scale 
beneath the trees, to form, I suppose, a shrubbery 
undergrowth, that it is going to cost me a small 
fortune in labour to 
get rid of it. To 
the best of my 
knowledge there is 
only one use for it, 
and that is in the 
making of wreaths, 
so that the longer I 
can do without it, 
the better I shall be 
pleased. It has also 
been extensively 
used as a hedging 
plant in our garden, 
and in that form 
it is inoffensive. 
There are also some 
hedges of the 
smaller-leaved 
P. tusitanica, a 
rather more distin- 
guished member of 
the family although 
its very dark leaves 
are somewhat de- 
pressing. A single 
specimen grown 
tree-shaped is not 
a bad ornament, 
but, all the same, 
the fuss poor Gilbert 
White made when 
severe frost threat- 
ened to kill his 
Portugal laurels is 
remarkable evi- 
dence of the exces- 
Sive taste for 
evergreens evinced 
by his generation. 














So much for the 
prunus “ laurels.” 
The other laurel 
which isn’t is 
Aucuba. This is 
that evergreen 
shrub of countless Victorian front gardens in inter- 
minable suburbs, with spear-head leaves of very 
dark green in the less commonly planted species, 
and lighter leaves speckled with yellow in 
A. variegata. They bear oval red berries and 
were, in the not distant past, the sole ‘‘ props 
with which innumerable small urban boys we 
obliged to make do in imaginatively creating the 
simulacra of those teeming jungles they had read 
about in the admirable adventure stories of the 
late 19th and early 2oth centuries. The aucubas 
seem to me at least superior to the prunus laurels; 
and our garden, true to its period, has a damp, 
dark, curved walk bordered by some really 
splendid specimens of A. variegata, which hav: 
even seeded themselves quite freely. These we 
shall retain. I cannot pretend that they are 
among the best of shrubs, and although ours look 
clean and healthy, one cannot look at them with- 
out the eye of memory covering their leaves with 
soot and lending the ground beneath them that 
look of being quite dead, peculiar to the less floral, 
less arboreal of London’s suburbs. But. . . well, 
they were the shrubs of my childhood environ- 
ment; and there is something appealing about 
that sunless alley between the aucubas. Perhaps 
it is simply that I am falling a victim to the 
thriving vogue for Victoriana 
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‘*SMOKE OF FIRE” IN THE LAND WHERE REVOLT RECENTLY SMOULDERED: THE TISISAT FALLS IN ETHIOPIA. 

The river drops over a barrier of lava rock 150 ft. high in four separate falls; 
the precipice covering them all is about 600 yards long. Below the falls the 
river turns from its former course at a right-angle, and a mile lower down 
thunders through a crack in the basalt, so narrow that a man could leap 


This dramatic picture, together with those on the accompanying pages, was 
taken by Mr. Wilfrid Thesiger during a four-month trek with motor at the 
beginning of this year in Northern Ethiopia, from Addis Ababa to Simien and 
back. These magnificent falls, whose name, Tisisat, means ‘‘ Smoke of Fire,”’ 
are situated 16 miles south-east of Lake Tana, on the Blue Nile or Abbai. 


across it. At this spot the Emperor Fasilidas built a masonry bridge. 
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THE BLUE NILE AND THE SIMIEN MOUNTAINS: EXCITING VIEWS FROM ETHIOPIA. 


> ee 


THE REMAINS OF THE BRIDGE BUILT BY THE EMPEROR FASALIDAS ACROSS A NARROW GORGE 


ANKOBER, ON THE EASTERN EDGE OF THE SHOAN PLATEAU, WITH THE EMPEROR MENELIK’S 
THROUGH WHICH THE BLUE NILE POURS. 


PALACE ON THE SMALL CONICAL HILL ON THE RIGHT. 


ON THE VERY SPOT WHERE THEODORE KILLED HIMSELF 
WHEN HE SAW THE BRITISH ADVANCE: AN OLD MAN WHOSE 
FATHER SAW THE BATTLE OF MAGDALA. 


A SHEPHERD BOY ON SIMIEN: ONE OF THE CHRISTIAN AMHARAS 
WHO WEAR SKINS TO PROTECT THEMSELVES FROM THE BITTER 
COLD IN THIS MOUNTAIN REGION. 


A SUPERS VIEW LOOKING DOWN FROM THE NORTHERN 
ESCARPMENT OF THE SIMIEN MOUNTAINS WITH GIANT HEATH 
GROWING OVER 20 FT. HIGH. 


A VIEW ACROSS A GREAT GORGE IN THE SIMIEN MOUNTAINS SHOWING VILLAGE ENCAMPMENTS THE ONLY PLACE WHERE THE SIMIEN IBEX LIVES: THE NORTHERN ESCARPMENT OF THE 
ON THE FAR SIDE. THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN BY MR. WILFRID THESIGER SIMIEN MOUNTAINS WITH GIANT LOBELIAS IN THE FOREGROUND 
The Simien mountains, which are situated in Northern Ethiopia, are dominated it is and which is protected by the Ethiopian Gove 
; Kee - - ; 4 ‘ge tment. The weather on the 
by the summit of Ras Dajan which rises to a height of 15,158 ft. and which is Simien mountains is extremely cold oa the inhabitants wear thick skins as 
the fourth highest mountain in Africa. On the northern escarpment of the 


protection; the shepherd boy shown on this page i i i 
Simien mountains is found the Simien Ibex or Walia, whose only known habitat which is a distinctive fentase of the aeustabiniie of oa.” ” 
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BATTLEFIELDS FAMOUS IN ETHIOPIAN HISTORY: MAGDALA AND SAGALE. 


THE ALMOST IMPREGNABLE MOUNTAIN WHERE THEODORE DEFIED THE BRITISH EXPEDITION 
AND WHICH WAS STORMED BY SIR ROBERT NAPIER. 


THE STORMING OF MAGDALA ON EASTER MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1868: A DRAMATIC SCENE FROM 
THE ENGAGEMENT. (Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News” for June 6, 1868.) 


oe 


WHERE THE PRESENT EMPEROR, HAILE SELASSIE, DEFEATED NEGUS MIKAEL IN 1916: THE 
BATTLEFIELD OF SAGALE OUTSIDE THE CAPITAL, ADDIS ABABA. 


On his recent journey to Ethiopia Mr. Wilfrid Thesiger visited the battlefields 
of Magdala and Sagale. It was in the fortress at Magdala that King Theodore, 
feeling insulted by receiving no reply to a letter he had sent to Queen Victoria, 
imprisoned about sixty Englishmen and other Europeans in 1866. A rescuing 
expedition under the command of Sir Robert Napier arrived the next year. 
Although Magdala was only 325 miles from the Red Sea base, due to the 
extremely mountainous country, the expedition took nearly a year to accom- 
plish its mission. On April 10, 1868, Napier defeated Theodore’s army at 
Arogee and this was followed by the storming of Magdala on Easter Monday 
and its subsequent destruction. Theodore committed suicide when he saw 


LOOKING DOWN 2000 FT. FROM THE SUMMIT OF MAGDALA, THE ASSAULT OF WHICH WAS 
DESCRIBED AS “COMPARATIVELY EASY.” 


THE DESTRUCTION OF MAGDALA. “NOTHING BUT*A ‘SCORCHED ROCK’ WAS LEFT OF THIS 
CELEBRATED FORTRESS.” (Reproduced from “The Illustrated London News" for June 13, 1868.) 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PLACE WHERE THE BATTLE OF SAGALE TOOK PLACE, A TURNING- 
POINT IN MODERN ETHIOPIAN HISTORY. 


the victorious forces advance. The other battlefield seen here is that of Sagale, 
where the present Emperor, then Ras Tafari, defeated the forces of Negus 
Mikael on October 27, 1916. Negus Mikael was the father of the Emperor 
Lij Yasu, who by turning Moslem had outraged the feelings of many of his 
subjects. Ras Tafari became regent to the Empress Zauditi and eventually 
succeeded her on the throne in 1930; he has now ruled Ethiopia for thirty 
years, and during that time the country has made remarkable progress. The 
support the Emperor commands in Ethiopia has been shown by the outcome 
of the recent revolt in which, very soon after his return to the country, the 
loyal troops rallied to him and overcame the centres of resistance. 
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AN ORIENTAL DISCOVERY IN DURHAM: EIGHT 


MISTS SHROUDING A RIVER VALLEY AND LOW ROCKY HILLS, WITH A SMALL GROUP OF COTTAGES. 


ARLIER this month a highly important discovery was made in the Durham 
University Gulbenkian Museum of Oriental Art. During the cataloguing 

of many of the Museum’s acquisitions, Mr. Philip Rawson, Keeper of the 
Gulbenkian Museum, came across an album of eight Chinese paintings which 
had been stored in the strong-room, and which have now been shown to be by 
Kung Hsien (c. 1620-1689), an artist apparently unrepresented in this country 
except for a recently-acquired hanging picture in the British Museum. Outside 
the Far East there are probably no more than six or seven paintings by this 
artist in existence. These eight pictures seem to be a complete set covering the 
seasons of the year, although it is next to impossible to be certain in what order 
they should be classified. They were contained in an album folded concertina- 
like within wooden covers. Unfortunately, this folding had produced a pleat 
down the centre of each picture, which can easily be detected in these illustra- 
tions. One board had on it the inscription ‘‘ Kung Pan Chien painted these eight 
views of landscape.’’ Pan Chien was known to be one of the names this artist 
used. In fact, one of the pictures—the snow scene (centre right)—-contains the 
two characters of his signature in the bottom right-hand corner. These are in 
an abbreviated grass script which are exceedingly hard to decipher but which 
are none the less unmistakably in Kung Hsien’s characteristic calligraphy. 
These eight paintings were found among a number of occasional objects of 
Oriental art which had been presented to the School of Oriental Studies at 
Durham University by Mr. H. N. Spalding, and which he had bought for this 
purpose in the late 1940’s. Mr. Spalding was always a generous benefactor of 
Durham: in fact, he founded there two lectureships—one in (Continued below. 


RUGGED MOUNTAINS WITH TREES CLINGING TO THEM: A CONVENTIONAL CHINESE LANDSCAPE 


RARE 17TH-CENTURY CHINESE 


TREES AND A WATERY SUN: A GROUP OF PEASANTS UNDER A ROUGHLY-MADE SHELTER. 


Continued] Chinese and the other in Indian studies. But pending the estab- 
lishment of a Museum of Oriental Art, which was envisaged even then, the 
album with these paintings was put into store, where it has remained ever 
since. Mr. Rawson writes: ‘In 1958 a generous grant from the Gulbenkian 
Foundation of £60,000 enabled the cherished Museum project to be realised. 
The Middlesbrough firm of architects, Philip R. Middleton and Partner, were 
entrusted with the design. Professor Thacker, Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies, and the Treasurer of the Durham Colleges, collaborated with 
the architects in producing what is widely recognised as being one of the 
most striking and original museum buildings in Britain.” It was completed 
late in 1959, and was opened by the Earl of Scarbrough in May 1960, with the 
greater part of its collection already installed. Among the many beautiful 
and rare objects which the Museum possesses are: a collection of Egyptian 
antiquities made by the fourth Duke of Northumberland and added to by his 
successors; the remarkable collection of Chinese jade and hard stones which 
was presented early this year by Sir Charles Hardinge; and the outstanding 
collections of Chinese pottery and porcelain lent by the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
MacDonald, and Mr. and Mrs. Loke Wan Tho, of Singapore. Mr. Rawson 
continues: ‘I took up the appointment of full-time Keeper on September 1. 
During my investigation of the accumulated reserves the Kung Hsien album 
came to light. It was obvious at once that these were paintings of very high 
quality indeed, but when the question of authorship was to be decided I had 
considerable doubts about accepting the direct evidence of the inscription. 
Kung Hsien, who was something of a recluse, though not a monk, is repre- 
sented in most of the popular books of Chinese painting as producing dense 
and gloomy landscapes built up of massed dots in which a fluent brushwork 


LAN 
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LANDSCAPES BY AN ARTIST VIRTUALLY UNKNOWN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A LANDSCAPE OF SNOW: A HOUSE RAISED ON PROPS ABOVE THE WATERS OF A LAKE. A VILLAGE NESTLING IN A MOUNTAIN GORGE: THE ALPINE SCENERY OF 17TH-CENTURY CHINA. 


plays little part. It is indeed true that he painted works of this 
character, particularly late in his life... . ever, Kung Hsien 
is also known as the author of a treatise on lamdscape painting, 
in which he recommends the study of ancient and revered painters 
and, in his own words, discusses ‘how to make the brush work 
old-fashioned and beautiful.’ A number of sets of album paint- 
ings, in which he deliberately tackles a wide variety of subjects 
and moods, illustrates his fondness for and his skill in the brush- 
work of earlier traditions. He is known to have admired and 
imitated the painters Wu Chen and Li Cheng, as well as many of 
the best-known great masters.’’ In fact, in this series found in 
Durham there are reflections of Wang Meng, of the Yuan Dynasty, 
in the rising terraces of mountains strung on their “ dragon 
veins,”’ and of Ming interpretations of the style of the great and 
admired Ni Tsan, also of the Yuan Dynasty. Kung Hsien’s 
characteristic dots are none the less very much in evidence, and 
the building up of the masses of ink tone are finely calculated. 
Touches of colour are applied with great discretion, and it is 
obvious that they were not casual afterthoughts, but played a 
part in the construction of each picture from the very beginning. 
The ninth illustration is from the book ‘ Chinese Painting "’ 
(Skira/Zwemmer; £9), which was reviewed among a collection of 
books by Frank Davis on December 3, with an illustration. 


(RIGHT.) TREES IN A LANDSCAPE: ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF KUNG 
HSIEN, FROM A RECENT BOOK ON CHINESE PAINTING. (See text.) 
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| he is customary to write about the Age of 
Charles II, so beautifully and learnedly 
illustrated for us in the Winter Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, shuffling uneasily, apologising 
for the fact that Van Dyck’s pupil, Lely, was-not 
as great a man as his master, that his Majesty 
had not the fine taste of his father and implying 
that the deplorably cynical behaviour of Charles 
was in some way responsible for the dearth of 
genius. 


Thus damped, we are then comforted by some 
such consolatory phrase as “‘ but after all, the 
age did inaugurate English baroque,’’ which, if 
the erudite will forgive the impertinence, tells 
the great British public for whose benefit the 


FIG. 1. 
TURNED STAND: AN EXAMPLE 
FROM THE R.A. EXHIBITION. (38} ins. wide.) 


OF AN EARLY FORM 


exhibition is arranged and which does not readily 
distinguish between Gothic, Baroque, Rococo or 
Stockbrokerbethan, exactly nothing. No one in 
his senses expects a great painter—a very great 
painter—to appear more than once in a hundred 
years or so in any one country, and it so happens 
that Providence gave us one or two men from 
other walks of life who happened to be living at 
this particular time and would have adorned any 
age—for example, Wren and Newton. I suppose, 
though, that historians, if cross-examined closely, 
would tell us that the exhibition is so weighted 
by references to the King, his court, his women, 
his hangers-on, that we are given a very one-sided 
view of his reign. The answer is that this is a 
show of the visual arts and that the King and his 
entourage set a standard which his subjects followed 
as far as their means allowed. 


On the whole his Majesty's taste seems to have 
been as faulty as his morals, but so great is the 
power of his personality that it still makes its 
impact after three centuries; we are not concerned 
with his morals, and taste is something which 
changes from decade to decade and from person to 
person. The fact that I find much of the furniture 
of the reign odious and detestable does not mean 
that it is not extremely fine in its particular style. 
Amid all the heavy silver-framed mirrors, the 





A VERY RARE LATE 17TH CENTURY WALNUT BUREAU ON ITS ORIGINAL 
OF “SCRIPTOR "— 
(Lent by Messrs. Hotspur, Ltd.) 


FURNITURE AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


silver-mounted ebony tables, the lavish expenditure 
so soberly reproved by John Evelyn, these years 
saw the beginnings of great things in the minor arts. 


It was now, thanks largely to influences from 
abroad, that a new kind of craftsman came to the 
fore, a man skilled in more delicate operations than 
were dreamed of by his grandfather the carpenter 
and joiner; this is the cabinet-maker, who has 
learnt to play tricks with veneers and with designs 
in marquetry, and with him arose a whole school 
of carvers, of whom Grinling Gibbons is at once 
the most famous and the most highly gifted. Some 
of the furniture attempts the magnificent and in 
my opinion succeeds only in being grandiose; but 
much of it, of the less pretentious sort, is un- 
expectedly sensitive, even when it comes from so 
extravagant a mansion as Ham House, where 
Lauderdale and his wife cut such a dash in their day. 


The New Look which came to furniture after 
the Restoration is perhaps epitomised by the 
remarkable cabinet 
in laburnum wood ‘ 
which belonged to ’ 
Queen Henrietta 
Maria and is one of 
H.M. the Queen’s 
many loans to the 
exhibition. This is 
one of a pair—a well- 
documented pair— 
which’ probably 
formed part of the 
furnishings of Somer- 
set House which the 
widowed Queen 
occupied when she 
returned to England. 
Before her death in 
1669, she gave them 
to her Vice-Chamber- 
lain and Secretary, 
Henry Jermyn, Earl 
of St. Albans, who be- 
queathed them to his 
nephew Sir Thomas 
Jermyn, of Rush- 
brooke Hall, Suffolk; 
there they remained 
until presented to 
King George V in 
1910. They are 
covered with small 
“‘oyster pieces” of 
laburnum—work of 
extreme nicety—and 
are mounted with 
embossed silver, with 
the Queen Mother’s 
monogram on the 
central door and this 
is repeated on the 
central pendant be- 
tween the turned sup- 
ports. This is some- 
thing not without 
magnificence and the harbinger of many other 
ingenious arrangements of special cuts of wood, 
particularly walnut “ oyster pieces,’ during the 
next twenty or thirty years. 


FIG. 2. 


But however imposing this and several other 
cabinets may be, the less ornate characteristics of 
the age—and, at the same time, its more endearing 
qualities—are summed up for me by the two 
writing cabinets chosen for illustration. One of 
these (Fig. 2) comes from Ham House and, with 
another writing cabinet of a similar type with a 
silvered stand, is listed in the inventory of 1679 
as a “' scriptor, garnished with silver."" The box- 
shape with a fall-down front had been familiar 
enough both in Italy and France for a century at 
least before Lauderdale ordered these two, and it 
is a measure of our comparative backwardness in 
the minor comforts of life that there is no mention 
of such a thing in the inventory of the Royal 
possessions made after Charles I’s death; one 
would have imagined that the King, as cultivated 
a prince as ever existed, might have owned some- 
thing of the sort. As it is, these two at Ham House 
appear to be the only two recorded. The cabinet 
is veneered very beautifully in kingwood; in the 
photograph the pattern is clearly visible on the 
side, and the same treatment is given to the out- 
side of the writing slab. It rests upon a stand of 


A WRITING CABINET AND STAND OF ABOUT 
WITH PARQUETRY OF KINGWOOD: FROM THE EXHIBITION “THE AGE OF 
CHARLES II." (49 ins. high). (Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum [Ham House].) 


the same wood, with spirally-turned legs terminat- 
ing in carved foliage feet. The mounts are of 
silver but placed so discreetly that you get no 
impression of new-rich flamboyance. In short, a 
piece of furniture which comes very close to the 
idiom of to-day were it not for the turned, twisted 
supports; to most of us they are perhaps fatal 
flaws in a harmonious composition; they were not 
to our ancestors, but merely the prevailing mode 
—who are we to argue with them ? 


In any case this, like Fig. 1, is well-mannered 
and is not so grand that one would feel it neces- 
sary to wear a monstrous great curled wig and a 
lace-trimmed velvet coat before sitting down to 
write a letter; or to build another Ham House 
round it. The walnut “ scriptor’’ of Fig. 1 is a 
rather more homely piece of furniture, very nearly 
as rare as the more sophisticated Ham House 
cabinet, and—unlike it—owing next to nothing to 
Continental fashions. No carving, just turned 
baluster legs, the front centre two opening outwards 
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1675, VENEERED 


to support the flap; the two slots for them can 
be seen just below. Here is a sort of half-way 
house between the simple oak box with a slanting 
front, of which several examples have survived 
from the 16th century and which was moved 
around from table to table, and much later 
cabinet-making glories culminating in the so- 
called ‘‘ Carlton House "’ table of about 1790. You 
first enlarge your box and make it part of a simple 
piece of furniture as here—date presumably the 
1680's; then during the next hundred years you 
play all kinds of variations upon this primitive 
theme, maybe adding drawers below, giving the 
interior more pigeon-holes, sometimes super- 
imposing shelves and enclosing them with glazed 
doors and crowning the whole structure with a 
carved finial—but, in essentials, building up from 
this 17th-century foundation. 


More rarely perhaps you take the box of Fig. 2 
as your prototype and design a fine fall-front secre- 
taire instead; we did many, the French, I would 
guess, far more, whether beautiful marquetry in the 
mid-18th century or lacquer or those very severe 
mahogany pieces during the French Empire. In any 
case, in these two “ scriptors "’ we have the distin- 
guished ancestors of a no less distinguished progeny. 
No, I'm not going to apologise for this exhibition ; 
it is marvellously well balanced and revealing. 
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IMPORTANT RECENT 
ACQUISITIONS BY TWO 
LONDON 


es 


A MARBLE RELIEF OF A HUMANIST WITH FIGURES OF FAITH, 
HOPE AND CHARITY, BY BAMBAIA (1483-1548)—ONCE PART OF 
A SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT 


MUSEUMS. 
ORE 


A TERRACOTTA BUST OF ST. PHILIP NERI, BY GIAN LORENZO 
BERNINI (1598-1680), PURCHASED UNDER AN INCORRECT 
ATTRIBUTION TO ALGARDI. 


A PARCEL-GILT BRONZE STATUETTE OF 
MELEAGER, BY ANTICO (d. 1538): THE MUSEUM'S 
MOST IMPORTANT NEW BRONZE FOR YEARS. 


A SMALL ALABASTER GROUP OF THE VIRGIN WITH THE 
DEAD CHRIST, BY THE MASTER OF RIMINI, WHO WAS ENTHRONED WITH 
ACTIVE IN THE RHINELAND ABOUT 1430 16TH CENTURY 

The six pieces of sculpture illustrated above are among a number of fine additions to the 
collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London, $.W.7. They 
have all been acquired during the second half of 1960, and the Museum claims that 
collectively the sculpture forms the finest group* acquired for half a century. Among 


A PAINTED AND GILT LIMEWOOD GROUP OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 
TWO ANGELS: SOUTH GERMAN, 


A BRONZE STATUETTE OF A PEASANT BOY, BY 
BARTOLOMMEO BELLANO (1435-1497): ANOTHER 
IT WAS FORMERLY IN BERLIN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION 
important works of art not illustrated here are four Syrian bowls, dating from about the 
middle of the 12th century, painted in so-called “‘ gold-lustre."’ There is also a large 
English mahogany library table of the mid-18th century, with some unusual mechanical 
features, including a swivel drawer for writing materials. 


EARLY 
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“SIR MAX BEERBOHM ” (1872-1956), MAN OF LETTERS, 


“R. M. BALLANTYNE” (1825-1894), AUTHOR OF “CORAL 
ISLAND” AND OTHER ADVENTURE STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 
PAINTED BY HIS BROTHER, JOHN BALLANTYNE 
Acquisitions of portraits made by the National Portrait Gallery during the year 1960 are 
now on view in the Gallery, and include the three reproduced on this page. ww So 
most notable purchases is a panel by an unknown artist of the time, portraying Ki 
Henry VIII on his deathbed, and pointing towards Edward VI, his successor. The painting 


WIT AND CARICATURIST, BY SIR WILLIAM ROTHEN- 
STEIN, 1928. ANOTHER OF THE NEW ACQUISITIONS BY 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


“SIR MATTHEW SMITH” (1879-1959), THE ARTIST WHOSE 

. MEMORIAL EXHIBITION RECENTLY CLOSED AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. IT WAS PAINTED BY CATHLEEN MANN 

also includes identifiable portraits of Lord Protector Somerset, Thomas Cranmer and 

John Lord Russell, and is also full of conventional symbolism. Another portrait is of the 

poet, Thomas Shadwell, Dryden’s much-maligned “ Og,” and his “ last great prophet 

of tautology.”” There are also portraits of Conrad and Pope, and a coin of King Offa, 
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SKI-ING IN SCOTLAND; A LIFEBOAT; PRISON CAROLS; AND DREDGING. 





- re 


me tat Me, a 


“ VACUUM-CLEANING " OULTON BROAD IN NORFOLK: A LONG PIPELINE, FLOATED BY EMPTY OIL- 

DRUMS, WHICH SUCKS UP WEEDS AND MUD FROM THE WATERWAYS TO CLEAR THEM BEFORE 

NEXT YEAR'S HOLIDAY SEASON. IT IS COMPLETELY DIFFERENT FROM THE OLDER TYPE OF 
DREDGER WHICH USES A CRANE AND GRAB. 


Y 


THE SCENE AT STRANGEWAYS PRISON, MANCHESTER, ON DECEMBER 20, AS VISITORS 

ARRIVED FOR THE CAROL SERVICE, WHICH IS GIVEN EVERY YEAR. THE FINE TREE 

WAS DECORATED BY THE PRISONERS THEMSELVES. OVER CHRISTMAS THE AUSTERITY 
OF THE PRISON DIET IS USUALLY SOMEWHAT RELAXED. 


HOW THE KEEPERS OF THE SKERRIES LIGHTHOUSE—OFF THE NORTH-WEST TIP OF THE ISLE OF 

ANGLESEY— RECEIVE THEIR CHRISTMAS MAIL: A HELICOPTER OF 22 SQUADRON, R.A.F., VALLEY, 

ANGLESEY, BRINGING POSTAL GREETINGS TO THE ISOLATED. THE SQUADRON DELIVERS POST 
TWICE A WEEK TO THE REMOTE LIGHTHOUSE. 


1635 -'t ag OP ee ee hae ey is. (Left) 
sal Ors TE on os nie ANEW BARNETT-TYPE 
. ; _ ; LIFEBOAT DEMON- 
STRATED ON THE 
THAMES: S2 FT. LONG, 
IT HAS AN ENCLOSED 
WHEELHOUSE. THE 
LIFEBOAT IS DRIVEN 
BY TWO 72-H.P. DIESEL 
ENGINES, AND WAS TO 
BE SHOWN AT THE 
EARLS COURT SHOW. 
IT HAS A RANGE OF 
330 MILES WITHOUT 
REFUELLING. 


(Right.) 

A LIFT FOR SKIERS— 
STATED TO BE THE 
ONLY ONE IN OPERA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND, IT 
IS AT GLENCOE, IN 
ARGYLLSHIRE, AND 
HAS THIRTY-NINE 
CHAIRS. SCOTLAND IS 
RAPIDLY BECOMING 
POPULAR AS A 
WINTER SPORTS 
CENTRE AND HOTEL 
FACILITIES ARE BEING 

IMPROVED. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN 
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APPOINTED DEPUTY KEEPER OF ENTOMO- 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A FORMER EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY 


COMMISSION: SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON. 
Large-scale reorganisation of the railways 
has been proposed. It was stated in a White 
Paper that {400 million of the capital in- 
vestment in British Railways was to be 
written-off as a bad debt. Sir Brian said in 
a personal statement: ‘‘ My post will dis- 
appear when the new organisation comes 

into effect.” 


LOGY, BRITISH MUSEUM: MR. J. F. PERKINS. 
Mr. J. F. Perkins, who is forty-nine, is an 
expert on parasitic Hymenoptera, and in 
particular, on the Ichneumonoidea. Edu- 
cated at Newton College and the Imperial 
College, he joined the British -Museum in 
1933. During World War II he did much 
work on the development of D.D.T. and 
other pest controls. 


BRITISH MUSEUM: MR. J. P. DONCASTER. 
Mr. J. P. Doncaster, who has been a 
Deputy Keeper in the de ent of Ento- 
mology of the Natural History section of 
the British Museum since 1955, will succeed 
Dr. China. Educated at St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge, Mr. Doncaster worked 
with the Plant Virus Research Station at 


TIMES: THE LATE MR. W. W. HADLEY. 
Mr. W. W. Hadley, who edited The Sunday 
Times from 1932 to 1950, died at Hindhead 
on December 16. Born in 1866, he began 
his career on the Northampton Echo, of 
which pa he later became managing 
editor. n 1924 he joined the Daily 
Chronicle and in 1931 he became assistant 


Cambridge. He is an expert on aphids. 


; editor of The Sunday Times. 


\ 


(Left.) 

SOLDIER AND POLITI- 
CIAN: THE LATE GEN. 
LORD JEFFREYS. 
General Lord Jeffreys 
was Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards, 
and Conservative 
Member for the Peters- 
field division of 
Hampshire from 1941 
to 1951. Born in 1878, 
he was educated at 
Eton and Sandhurst. 
He served in the Nile 
Expedition and in the 
South African War. 
He was created a 
Baron in 1952. 


(Right.) 

PRESIDENT, INDUS- 
TRIAL COURT: MR. 
ROY M. WILSON, QC. 
Mr. Wilson, who is to 
succeed Lord Forster 
as President of the 
Industrial Court, has 
been Recorder of 
Croydon since 1957. 
He is fifty-seven and 
took silk ten years 
ago. Mr. Wilson is 
a member of the 
chairmen’s’ panel of 
the Industrial Court 
and recently presided 
over two committees 

of inquiry. 


(Right.) 
APPOINTED AMBASSA- 
DOR TO NORWAY: SIR 
JOHN WALKER. 
Sir John Walker will 


succeed Sir Peter 
Scarlett. He has been 
Ambagsador to Vene- 
zuela since 1955. 
Educated at Ashby 
Grammar School, 
London University 
and the Sorbonne, 
he became Assistant 
Commercial Secre- 
tary, Santiago, 1931. 
He was Ins cr of 
Foreign Service 
Establishments. 


ectmeanmemmenneememnnnsncencncestieattaaieaiaaaaiidimaaaimenieanats 


A GREAT CAREER IN THE CIVIL SERVICE: 
THE LATE SIR GODFREY INCE. 
Sir Godfrey Ince, who died in hospital on 
December 20, was Permanent Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour from 1944 to 1956. 
During World War II he was Director- 
General of Man Power in charge of 
National Service, Labour Supply, and 
Military Recruitment. After his retirement 
he became chairman of Cable and Wireless. 


Yeccecceceseseseneuses: 


ELECTED #Y THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY PRESIDENT OF THE 
SWISS CONFEDERATION FOR 1961: DR. FRIEDRICH WAHLEN. 
Dr. Wahlen, the new Swiss President, belongs to the 
Peasants’, Artisans’ and Bourgeois Party. 
in the Government since 1958 and is head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Economy. He comes from canton Berne. 
M. Chaudet, President of the Confederation in 1959, 
becomes Vice-President. 


KING SAUD, WHO HAS TAKEN OVER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF SAUDI ARABIA 
Following the resignation of his brother, 
Crown Prince Emir Faisal, and his Cabinet, 
King Saud has assumed full power in Saudi 
Arabia. In 1958, it was reported, relations 
between the brothers had become strained 
over Prince Faisal’s disapproval of King 
Saud’s reluctance to accept General Nasser 
as the leading Arab spokesman. 


News ie a 


te 


He has been 


i 
i 
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RESIGNED FROM THE SAUDI 
GOVE RNMENT: CROWN PRINCE EMIR FAISAL. 
Crown Prince Emir Faisal is brother of 
King Saud, who has taken over the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia. Emir Faisal, as well 
as being Prime Minister,, was Foreign 
Minister, Defence Minister and Finance 
Minister. During the period he held office 
Faisal was reported to have brought the 
country out of great financial difficulties. 


ARABIAN 


ELECTED LEADER OF 
THE SEAMEN'’S UNION: 
MR. JAMES SCOTT. 
Mr. James £ ott, who 
is sixty, and Assistant 
General Secretary of 
the National Union of 
Seamen, will succeed 
Sir Thomas Yates, 
who is to retire. Mr. 
Scott served with the 
Royal Navy in World 
War I and then 
served with the Mer- 
chant Navy until 1934, 
in which year he be- 
came a full-time 
union official. 


ease nenecntnenennenenenenenssenecnensncnen tte” 


AN EMINENT SURGEON: THE LATE SIR 
ERNEST FINCH. 
Sir Ernest Finch, who died on 








surgeon. From 1939- 
it of the Association of 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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DORMICE EAT THEMSELVES TO SLEEP? 


bp seem to have the propensity for 
getting themselves into odd places. We 
need only recall Lewis Carroll’s famous dormouse 
that found itself in a teapot. This ‘‘ nonsense " 
story could amount almost to a sound natural 
history observation, since the situation is hardly 
less odd than-some that have occurred in real life. 
The best true-life story I know was of a fellow- 
zoologist out for a walk through the countryside 
ona hot day. His shirt was open at the front and, 
after vaulting a stile, he felt a tickling 
inside his shirt. Subsequent investigation 
revealed the presence of a dormouse. 


There is less of mystery about the 
dormouse found more recently by another 
zoologist friend who keeps a budgerigar 
house. -Inside the house is a bin containing 
seed for feeding the birds, and, as might be 
expected, there is seed scattered over the 
floor of the house. On lifting this bin a few 
weeks ago he found a dormouse underneath 
fast asleep. There can be no doubt it had 
chosen this unusual habitat because it 
contained an abundance of food, the natural 
habitat of the common dormouse being 
in the hazel woods or the hedgerows. In 
occupying this unusual niche it was 
epitomising the way of life of its species, to 
eat and sleep, and to do little more than this 
unless compelled to it. Indeed, as one 
writer has expressed it, the common 
dormouse “spends nearly six months of 
the year only just on the right side of the 
borderline between life and death.” 


LARGE BRIGHT EYES, 


Our ideas on hibernation generally have 
undergone many changes of recent years. 
Perhaps one of the most radical changes 
during the last fifty years has been the 
realisation that we know relatively little 
about this familiar phenomenon. This 
seems to be especially true of the common 
dormouse. The prevailing idea can be 
fairly stated in the following terms: that it 
sleeps by day and is active at night, and 
that in September, when the air temperature 
falls with the onset of cooler nights, if not 
of cold weather, it goes into hibernation and 
continues this until the following April. 
We also know, and it has been common 
knowledge for a long time, that the 
dormouse lays in a store of food, as well as 
laying down a store of fat within the body, 
and that at intervals during its period of 
winter-sleep it rouses sufficiently to take 
some food. 


Another piece of common knowledge is 
that its daily sleep during the non- 
hibernating period, that is, from April to 
September, is extremely profound. Edward 
Step expressed it thus: ‘ So deep is his 
somnolence, and so low his temperature, 
that one unaccustomed to his ways might 
easily imagine him to be actually dead. 
It is not a case of ‘ sleeping with one eye 
open’... he needs, as it were, to be 
shaken to arouse him."’ He sleeps “ curled 
up on his back, with all the appearance 
of death,’ and can be lifted out without 
immediately waking. 


In addition, one knows from watching 
dormice kept as pets that during what may 
be called their waking hours, these small, 
mouse-sized rodents, which have some- 
thing of the appearance of miniature 
squirrels, seem ready to doze, even 
while perched among the branches of a bush, the 
moment the need for active movement has passed. 
Summing up, we know that a dormouse spends 
half the year on the borderline of life and death, 
that during the remaining six months, the so- 
called active period of its year, it “‘ sleeps like 
the dead,” and that even at night, its most active 
times are punctuated by dozes. There is, in fact, 
something almost reptilian in its habitual lethargy, 
recalling more the habits of the tuatara of New 
Zealand, that archaic reptile that has survived 
from ancient times probably because of its manner 
of conserving energy. The tuatara appears 
to be capable of short bursts of activity only, 
as when capturing food, and has been observed 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


to fall asleep while chewing the food it has 
captured. 


Writers of 150 years ago described the winter 
habits of the dormouse in something of these 
words: “. . . on the approach of cold they roll 
themselves up and lie torpid. Sometimes they 
experience a revival in a warm, sunny day; when 





AN ANIMAL WITH A STRONG PROPENSITY FOR FALLING ASLEEP: THE COMMON 
DORMOUSE, A SMALL, SQUIRREL-LIKE RODENT WHICH, NEVERTHELESS, HAS 
BIG EARS AND LONG WHISKERS-—-USUALLY THE 
HALLMARKS OF AN ALERT, SENSITIVE ANIMAL. NUTS ARE THE MAIN FOOD. 





THE AUTUMN CROP OF NUTS. ITS HIBERNATION HAS, THEREFORE, MORE 


THE APPEARANCE OF A HEAVY AFTER-DINNER SNOOZE. 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


they take a little food, and then relapse into their 
former state.” 


The more up-to-date view was expressed by 
L. Harrison Matthews in his “ British Mammals,” 
published in 1952. He re-stated that the winter- 
sleep is not necessarily uninterrupted, that dormice 
may wake up occasionally and eat some of the food 
stored in the nest, but that the longest recorded 
period of sleep is six months and twenty-three 
days. He continues: “ The low rate of metabolism 
during the torpid period is maintained by slowly 
using up the fat that was accumulated during the 
autumn; on awakening in the spring the weight 


of the animal may be little more than half of what. 


it was when hibernation started. The onset of 
hibernation appears to be brought about by the 
accumulation of fat, for neither low temperature, 
length of daylight, nor scarcity of food are believed 
to affect its beginning .. .”’ 


There are few precise data on the physiology 
of the dormouse, but such as we have could be 
interpreted to give us a slightly different picture 
to the one commonly held. To start with, the 
body-temperature when the dormouse is 
fully awake but not moving is about 34 
degs. C., and is therefore 2 degrees lower 
than that of two animals of comparable 
size, the house mouse and the golden 
hamster. Its temperature during hibernation 
has not, so far as I am aware, been 
recorded, but it is known that the animal 
itself is cold to the touch. However, even 
during the daily sleep in summer its 
temperature drops by several degrees. 
It is of interest to note, although the 
significance of this is not immediately clear, 
that the heart rate of an active dormouse 
averages 646 as against 600 for the house 
mouse and 450 for the hamster. This could 
indicate so sluggish or inefficient a metabo- 
lism that the heart has, so to speak, to work 


at a level below that for other small 
mammals of comparable size. In turn, 
this could suggest the need for relaxation 
and repose whenever possible in order to 
achieve two ends, to give the overworked 
heart a rest whenever possible and to 
conserve energy by relapsing into 
somnolescence. 


This idea is supported when we study 
the respiration rates, expressed in cubic 
centimetres of oxygen consumed per kilo- 
gram of body weight per hour. For the 
dormouse this is 852 as compared with 1530 
for the house mouse and 2g00 for the 
golden hamster during the active period. 
The house mouse does not hibernate, so 
further comparison, for the period of 
winter-sleep, must be confined to that with 
the hamster. There we find that the index 
of oxygen consumed by the hibernating 
dormouse is 0.8 compared with anything 
from 0.024 to 0.18 for the golden 
hamster. Unfortunately, the respiration 
rates for these two animals are not known, 
or if known, are not available to me, so 
it is not possible to press this comparison 
far. That is one of the prime difficulties 
in seeking to make a precise assessment 
of degrees of hibernation, that the infor- 
mation itself is fragmentary or, as is known 
in the vernacular, “sketchy.” All the 
same, even this inadequate information 
suggests that there is a greater consumption 
of oxygen by the dormouse.during winter- 
sleep than by the hamster, suggesting 
that in its winter-sleep the dormouse is 
more like somebody who has dined 
heavily at midday and falls into a profound 
slumber in the afternoon, “ to sleep it 
off." This could make sense when we 
remember what is now regarded as one 
of the main causes, if not the main cause, 


MUCH of the dormouse going into hibernation, 


the accumulation of fat in the body. The 
hibernation itself could then be linked with 
the heavy autumnal. feeding. 


Dormice feed largely on hazel nuts, although as 
the experience with the dormouse in the budgerigar 
house shows, they will also take other seeds. 
Hazel nuts ripen in September; it is therefore a 
time of abundant food, which, being eaten in 
quantity, result in a store of fat in the tissues of 
the dormouse leading to its falling asleep for the 
winter. In other words, the dormouse does not 
store up food in order to hibernate, but hibernates 
because it has overfed. The idea that hibernation 
in the dormouse is a kind of glorified post-prandial 
nap may sound preposterous, but it is hardly less 
impossible than the known facts that its habitual 
lethargy brings it into strange situations from 
which a more active animal would escape in time. 





overtime to keep the temperature steady , 
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BEN HUR RIDES AGAIN 


The trumpets rang, the Lord Mayor of London spoke and at 3 p.m. on 
December 19 the parade of horses, clowns, elephants and the rest entered 
the ring and the Bertram Mills Circus was back again in London for its annual 
Christmas season. As always, the most beautiful spectacle was provided by 
the horses—both High School and Liberty—.and we have selected for our 
illustration an act now performed for the first time at Olympia, ‘“‘ Roman 
Games,” in which Douglas Kossmayer rides a pair of horses, with a foot on 
each, while under the arch of his legs nine other horses continually pass at a 
greater speed. Other brilliant and beautiful equestrian acts were staged by the 
peerless Schumanns— including a Liberty Horse which lay down in a double bed 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


AT OLYMPIA; AND THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN FOR CHRISTMAS. 


and reposed in great elegance under a blue coverlet. An outstanding feature of 
great charm and fun was presented by Rudi Lenz and his Chimpanzees. The 
chimps are, of course, completely endearing and their beating of the Indian war 
drum while simian braves in feather head-dresses and with tomahawks in their 
hands danced round the awaiting victims, was an unforgettable sight. Other 
animal acts were Knie’s Siamese Elephant Ballet, Danion’s Sea-lions, and the 
eleven splendid panthers of Philippe Gruss. Humour was provided by the 
Balcombes and also the Francescos; and there are thrills and skills galore 
provided by trick cyclists, acrobats and trapeze artists. The tight-wire act 
of Josephine Berosini is a most astonishing spectacle. 
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THE MAKING OF A REALISTIC STORM: SHOTS FROM THE STUDIO AT THE 


WITH “ SURF " THUNDERING OUT OF THE CHUTE ON THE LEFT WHILE THE SHIP FOUNDERS: ACTORS IN “ THE GUNS OF NAVARONE” STRUGGLING ASHORE IN THIS FAKE STORM. 


As though the weather this year had not been bad enough already, the makers storm blows up, and the ship which they have been sailing is swept on to 
of the film ‘‘ The Guns of Navarone ’’ felt they had to make their own storm; the beach. The Commandos manage to get their gear ashore just before 
this they did at Shepperton film studios. The story of ‘‘ The Guns of Navarone ”’ the caique is smashed to pieces on the rocks. It is this sequence which had 
is taken from the book by Alastair MacLean and it concerns a Commando raid to be reproduced at Shepperton; the film crew started out by building a large 
in 1943 on some powerful German guns mounted on the island of Navarone. tank containing 250,000 gallons of water on which the caique was sailing. 
As they approach the island to carry out their dangerous mission, a heavy To wreck it they then unleashed a further 750,000 gallons [Continued below. 





A SCENE WHICH SHOWS HOW THE SHIP WAS WRECKED: 750,000 GALLONS OF WATER FROM FOUR CHUTES POURING DOWN OVER HER DECK. 
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FILMING OF A DRAMATIC SEQUENCE IN “THE GUNS OF NAVARONE.” 


\ 
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Continued.| of water 
on the ship and the 
unfortunate actors. 
Furthermore there 
were also giant 
blowers and wind 
machines which stirred 
up combers and evenly 
distributed the “‘ rain ”’ 
from overhead sprink- 
lers. Gregory Peck, 
David Niven, Anthony 
Quinn, Anthony 
Quayle, Stanley Baker 
and James Darren, 
who played the parts 
of the six Commandos 
in the film, suffered 
many cuts and bruises 
in this heroic attempt 
at realism. The photo- 
graphers engaged on 
filming the episode 
were clad in oilskins 
while the spray had 
constantly to be wiped 
from the lenses of the 
valuable cameras. 
Making ‘‘ The Guns of 
Navarone’’ cannot 
have been quite so un- 
pleasant for the actors 
as these pictures might 
suggest; much of it 
was made in Rhodes, 
The film, which is 
costing £2,000,000, has 
been produced and 
written by Carl Fore- 
man, who made “‘ High 
Noon.” It will be 
released in the new 
year through 
Columbia. 
STRUGGLING OUT OF A TANK FILLED WITH 250,000 GALLONS OF WATER: ANTHONY QUINN (CENTRE) AND FOUR OTHER ACTORS 
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W* have old friends on the holiday 
visiting list: Captain James Hook, 
of Eton and Balliol; Malvolio, tormented on that 
Illyrian morning in May; and, less familiar than 
the others but again welcome, the man in the 
bowler hat, chased through the streets of London 

it used to be Berlin—by a swarming gang of 
juveniles. Hook is in the “ Peter Pan’’ revival 
(Scala); Malvolio is at the Aldwych during the 





FROM “EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES,” AT THE MERMAID, ADAPTED FROM ERIC 


KASTNER’S MUCH-LOVED DETECTIVE STORY: MR. GRUNDLE 
WHO HAS JUST LEAPED FROM HIS TAXI, IS CLOSELY FOLLOWED BY ANOTHER—FULL at 


OF ANGRY CHILDREN. 


Stratford-upon-Avon company’s season of “Twelfth 
Night ’’; and the man in the bowler hat, who is 
now called ‘‘a shady character,’’ Mr. Grundle, 
revolves dizzily on the stage of the Mermaid: a 
stage so uninhibited that I expect before long to 
see it whisk up one of the theatre's staircases and 
down the other. 


Hook first. He deserves his place in the 
Restoration’s tercentenary year; we ought to 
remember how Barrie described the ‘‘ dark and 
fearful man,”’ iron-clawed, his hair “‘ dressed in 
long curls which look like black candles about to 
melt, his eyes blue as the forget-me-not and of a 
profound insensibility, save when he claws, at 
which time a red spot appears in them.’’ We are 
told further that the only thing at which he flinches 
is the sight of his own blood: at Eton they said 
he “' bled yellow.’’ In dress he“ apes the dandjacal 
associated with Charles the Second, having heard 
it said in an early period of his career that he bore 
a strange resemblance to the ill-fated Stuarts.” 
Moreover, Hook is never more sinister than when 
he is most polite. Barrie, who knew him as well 
as anyone, observes that this courtliness ‘‘ impresses 
even his victims on the high seas who note that he 
always says ‘Sorry’ when prodding them along 
the plank.”’ 


It is a pleasure to let Barrie write one’s review. 
I do so because the new Hook, Donald Sinden, 
might have delighted his creator. The only thing 
I am unsure about is the red spot, but Mr. Sinden, 
if anyone, can persuade us that it duly appears, on 
cue, in those eyes which I hope are of the right 
colour. Authors can protest too much; one 
remembers Shaw's blithe insistence in “ Heart- 
break House "’ that Mrs. Hushabye should have 
“ eyes like the fishpools of Heshbon.” But, eyes 
or no eyes, Mr. Sinden is an immensely relishing 
Hook, a part that he turns to rich, damp cake. 
When he utters his difficult line, ‘‘a large 
rich cake of jolly thickness with sugar on it, 
green sugar,”’ we know that this Hook is every- 
thing he ought to be. Floreat Etona! 


VISITING LIST. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


coy Peter, just as Mr. Sinden refrains from too 
much grotesque twitching. The boy’s address is, 
quite clearly, ‘Second to the right and then 
straight on till morning.’’ The Wendy (or, if you 
wish, Wendy Moira Angela Darling) is the properly 
and seriously maternal Juliet Mills. It is a long 
time since I have known a “ Peter Pan’ to be so 
accurately cast all round. Nobody else’ can rend 
Smee’s calico just as Russell Thorndike rends it; 
Pamela Lane gets some 
character into Mrs. Darling, 
which is not easy; and there is 
Mr. Sinden himself to complete 
the traditional Hook-Darling 
double as the man—Barrie’s 
description is sometimes for- 
gotten—who is “‘a really good 
man as breadwinners go; it is 
hard luck for him to be pro- 
pelled into the room now.”’ At 
home, so Barrie says, the way 
to gratify Darling is to say 
that he has “a distinct per- 
sonality.’’ Very well: let me 
assure you that Mr. Sinden 
has a distinct personality. 


The text of ‘“ Peter Pan” 
should be required reading 
every year, just before the 
premiére. I wonder sometimes 
whether those who write Barrie 
off with a smart flick of the pen 
have ever troubled to look at 
the text. It can be difficult: 
the first entry of Peter which, 
on the stage, is still miraculous 
if you have any theatre sense 
all—the darkness, the 

swinging apart of the tall 

windows, the flying figure— 
is botched on the page where Barrie, at 
his coyest, says “the window is blown open, 
probably by the smallest and therefore most 
mischievous star.'" But for those who read on, 
there is bounty enough. When Wendy appears 
on the deck of the Jolly Roger, “ she sees at the 
first glance that the deck has 
not been scrubbed for years.”’ 
When Jukes says, “ Ay, ay, 
sir,”’ Barrie notes: “ It is one 
of his commonest remarks, and 
is only recorded now because 
he never makes another.’”’ And 
after Peter's ‘Dark and 
sinister man, have at thee!”’ 
is the italicised confession: 
“Some say he had to ask 
whether the word was sinister 
or canister.” Still, you do 
not need to have read closely 
to appreciate this year’s Scala 
performance: the cast appre- 
ciates the play, and, willingly, 
we go on from there. 


After Hook, the less alar- 
ming Malvolio, as Eric Porter 
presents him in the Stratford- 
upon-Avon “ Twelfth Night” 
at the Aldwych. I have long 
held that this Malvolio was 
meant to be a key man in the 
Illyrian Civil Service: as Mr. 
Porter plays him, his mind is 
clearly a filing system. He 
thinks in minutes; in his 
walk is an entire White Paper. We find our- 
selves regretting that such a worthy fellow 
should be a butt for the unlicensed fooleries 
of Sir Toby (trading too much on “ con- 
sanguineous ’), the preposterous Sir Andrew, 
the flickering wren of Maria, and the indetermi- 
nate Fabian. 








All of these parts are cheerfully managed 
at the Aldwych where it is pleasant to meet 
again Richard Johnson's Andrew, like a sad sleep- 
walker or, if you will, “ a strange soul upon the 
Stygian banks, staying for waftage’’: sad-eyed, 
long-faced, this Andrew knows he is unlucky, and 
once you know that you are doomed. Patsy Byrne 
is the gayest Maria I recall, though I am still worried 
about the girl’s position in Olivia’s household. 
Miss Byrne is fortunate to be a newcomer to the cast. 
Most of her associates have played the parts before, 
some for two seasons. This, I think, is why the 
performance as a whole is a little languid. Illyria 
seems to be drowsy; at the opening performance 
even that fine comedian Mr. Wymark appeared 
to be relying on technique.s And Max Adrian's 
Feste, splendid in conception, has become with 
use rather too consciously considered. 


The production, Peter Hall's, in its Stuart 
costumes, with its Lila de Nobili sets and its misty 
distances, retains a good deal of charm. Dorothy 
Tutin’s Viola, that enchantingly grave squirrel, 
can now (as a rule) take the ear as well as the eye. 
Derek Godfrey discovers gentle absurdity in the 
too romantic Orsino. And here we reach Geraldine 
McEwan’s Olivia: startling two years ago, and still 
amusing if without some of the original freshness. 
She and her director see Olivia as a coquettish 
young poseuse suddenly infatuated by Cesario and 
(as Feste might have put it) venting her folly in a 
shorthand of trill and squeak: a kind of verbal 
musique concréle. The sudden emphasis on unex- 
pected words can amuse, though the poetry 
vanished long ago into the Adriatic. We still like 
Miss McEwan, but she has ceased to cry “ Sur- 
prise! Surprise!’’ Maybe it is something to be 
tried only once. 


I have to report here that Donald McWhinnie's 
production of ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi,”’ already 
discussed on this page, reached London with the 
expected excitement. It was a very wise choice, 


applauded by critics with a feeling for the classical 
theatre. Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s Duchess and the 
relentless Ferdinand of Eric Porter will long be 
honoured in the records. 





A FLYING SEQUENCE FROM “PETER PAN” AT THE SCALA: ABOVE GROUND ARE 
SEEN (L. TO R.): WENDY (JULIET MILLS), PETER (JULIA LOCKWOOD), MICHAEL 
(MICHAEL PLATT) AND JOHN (BARRY HENDERSON). 


There will be time to return to “‘ Emil and the 
Detectives.’" Let me say simply that in the 
Mermaid adaptation and production by Julius 
Gellner and M. L. Sigley, the Kastner story frolics 
all over the place, complete with trains, a revolving 
bank (the kind of bank at which the Shady 
Character calls with a cheque), and, most ingenious, 
a taxicab which at one point is chasing 





We had Julia Lockwood's Peter 
last year; rightly, he does not grow 
up. Moreover, it is not a fussy per- 
formance. Miss Lockwood refuses to be a 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THE LION IN LOVE " (Royal Court).—A second play by Shelagh Delaney, 
who wrote “ A Taste of Honey."’ (December 29.) 


itself. Just how it contrives to do that, with 
the bowler-hatted thief (Norman Scace) 
on one side, and the pack of detectives on 
the other, you will see at the Mermaid. 
Certainly a new device for an old friend. 
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DOING MAN’S WORK IN DANGEROUSLY RADIATED AREAS: THE HUGHES “ DOUBLE-JOINTED "”’ MOBOT MARK II. 


camera ‘‘ eyes,”’ clearly seen in the photograph. These cameras, mounted on 
proboscis-like tentacles, are here being operated to focus on the work the hands 
are performing-—counting radiation with a Geiger counter—and transmit 


This mobile robot, which is said to be amazingly versatile with its 6-ft. steel 
arms, was demonstrated for the first time in public at the Atom Fair, San Fran- 
cisco, U.S.A., on December 12. Built by the Hughes Aircraft Company at 
Los Angeles this prehensile monster has been named the Mobot Mark II, and 
is designed for use as a handling machine in dangerously radiated areas. The 
Mobot is “‘ double-jointed "’ at wrist, elbow and shoulder and has television 


pictures to the operator at a remote control console. The Mobot's actions can 
be directed from a safe position more than 100 ft. away, and the joints are moved 
electronically. The Mobot may soon have the added faculty of learning. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 78: THE LION OF JUDAH TRIUMPHANT. 
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A LARGE STONE STATUE OF THE LION OF JUDAH, THE SYMBOL OF THE ETHIOPIAN EMPIRE, IN ADDIS ABABA. 


This enormous statue is a fitting reminder of the fact that on November 2 this 
year, the Emperor Haile Selassie celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of his 
coronation and also that he has recently survived yet another attempt 
to deprive him of his throne. The Ethiopian Royal line claims descent 
from Solomon through his marriage to the Queen of Sheba and for 


centuries one of the Imperial titles has been the Lion of Judah. In the Kebra 
Nagast, or Glory of Kings, an early 14th-century version of the legend, it is 
said that the Queen of Sheba’s son brought back the Ark of the Covenant from 
a visit to Solomon. This statue expresses fully the inspiration that has been 
drawn from this legend for centuries in Ethiopia. 
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H‘ )W splendid they were, those whiskery 

old gentlemen setting out from 
Victorian England to explore the African j; 
bush and the sources of the Nile, writing 
letters or diaries in the stilted, middle- 
class fashion of their day, and gravely 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. » 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


Jean Ross’s THE NIGHT OUTSIDE is 
a study of fear. Her hero is not a hero 
at all, in any sense of the word, until right 
¢ at the end of the book. He is pursued, 
{ and occasionally beaten up, by a young 
thug of a cousin who makes him disgorge 





referring to their trousers as ‘‘ unmention- 

ables ’’! They are all to be found once more in 
Alan Moorehead’s excellent book, THE WHITE 
NILE. Its scope is limited, as the author tells us, 
to the years 1856-1900, but within that half- 
century Africa became settled in a form which was 
to endure for another half-century before breaking 
down in the chaos of tribalism which—for some 
reason which I can never fathom—we choose to 
call “emergent civilisations.’’ The first years 
were those of Burton and Speke, of Baker, Living- 
stone and Stanley. Some of these were inspired 
by missionary zeal, others with the urge for 
discovery, but all, it seems, were eccentric. The 
quarrel between the two former became notorious: 


“ He [Burton],”’ Speke wrote later to the Secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society, ‘ used to snub me 
so unpleasantly when talking about anything that I 
often kept my own counsel. B. is one of those men 
who never can be wrong, and will never acknowledge 
an error so that when only two are together talking 
becomes more of a bore than a pleasure.” 


Not the most comfortable of conditions in 
which to share the endurance of great hardships ! 
Mr. Moorehead speaks of the curious combination 
of hate and love which drew the explorers back 
to Africa: ‘‘ They were like men who make a life 
at sea; having once committed themselves to 
its hazards they feel impelled to go back again 
and again even if Africa kills them.”’ Africa 
often did kill them, and besides the hazards of 
the country, they had to face the spears, the 
arrows, and occasionally the cooking-pots, of 
the Africans. 

The age of exploration was followed by that 
of exploitation, assisted by such historical develop- 
ments as the breakdown of the Cairo Government. 
It is to this period that Gordon belongs, and there 
is nothing in Mr. Moorehead’s book better than 
his examination of the many incompatible legends 
attached to the name of that strange character, 
denigrated by Lytton Strachey in a “ detached 
and ironical ’’ essay, but re-established in a later 
tradition as a kind of pious soldier-saint. Mr. 
Moorehead compares Gordon with Field Marshal 
Montgomery, and I think I can detect something 
a trifle ‘‘ detached and ironical ’’ in the compari- 
son! I have not the space to follow the author 
in detail through the varied“history of the later 
years. The White Nile is his theme, but it is as 
a highway of history that he sees it, and it cer- 
tainly seems to have had a strange effect on those 
travellers who used it. Can anything be odder 
than the story of Kitchener purloining the head 
of the Mahdi, perhaps so that he might use the 
skull as an ink-stand, and then having to mollify 
Queen Victoria, who was—surely with some 
justice this time?—not amused ! 

Mr. Moorehead writes with scientific objec- 
tivity. One certainly would not look for such a 
quality in a book of which the sub-title is “A 
Son’s Story of a Courageous Man’’; and AFFEc- 
TIONATELY F.D.R., by James Roosevelt and Sid- 
ney Shalett, is markedly filial in its appreciation. 
The Roosevelts seem to have been a united family, 
conscious of their traditions and position in a 
manner which might appear self-conscious to an 
Englishman. Stories of the home life of a great 
man are always of interest and revealing—some- 
times in a manner not intended by the author. 
But I must confess that Mr. Roosevelt emerges 
from these pages as a much more likeable figure 
than I had ever thought him. No one has ever 
doubted his courage in the face of crippling ill- 
health, or denied the power of his leadership, 
although he made, I am convinced, many serious 
errors in the course of the war, notably in mis- 
conceiving the whole nature of Stalin's attitude 
to the West. But this book is not an evaluation 
of Roosevelt as a leader; as a family chronicle, it 
is full of pleasant anecdotes and casual snapshots. 

GreEEcE IN My Lire, by Compton Mackenzie, 
is a book which contains some pearls of wisdom. 
Listen to the last two sentences: ‘‘ If I had learned 
Russian and German in my youth instead of 
Greek and Latin I am sure I should be a passionate 
Communist to-day in my old age. Guided minds 
are much more powerful than guided missiles, but 
misguided minds are not less powerful.’’ Sir 
Compton's preoccupation with Greece is not only 
literary, but personal. Of course, even happy 
memories may occasionally become blurred by an 
unpleasant experience such as the author’s trial in 
1932 for a breach of the Official Secrets Act. The 
whole story of the trial is told in this book at 
length, but every salad is the better for a touch of 
vinegar. 


Another volume of reminiscence is W. Macqueen- 
Pope’s GoopBYE PiccapiLLy. As an author and 
journalist of great experience, Mr. Macqueen-Pope 
writes delightfully, and London is one of his 
favourite themes. The book is not a collection of 
personal memories, but a historical study which 
contains the results of much serious research. It 
will, however, stir up a good deal of nostalgia 
among those of my own age and upwards who 
remember such places as Monico’s and the Long 
Bar at the Cri, and lament their departure or 
transformation. 

Short stories make a welcome appearance at or 
about Christmas time, and the sixth edition of 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HRISTMAS, bringing with it yet another 

Hastings International Chess Congress, takes 

my mind back, inevitably, to memories of previous 
Hastings congresses. 


One recollection forms an appropriate link with 
the game I give you this week. That great young 
German player Lothar Schmid had won a brilliant 
game in, I think, seventeen moves. We spent a 

leasant evening at a show with some mutual 
riends, On the way back (I had done him some 
trivial service; I think I had paid for the tickets) 
he said: “I will annotate for you my game of 
to-day!""—‘‘ What?" I replied, “ That little 
thing?” It was comic to see his jaw drop for a 
moment, before he saw the joke. 


This week’s game is an even smaller thing which 
drives one more nail in the coffin of the theory that 
you can’t have a real brilliancy of less than twenty- 
five moves. 


Played between Katalymov, White, and Ilivitzky, 
Black, in 1959 (exactly where, I have been unable to 
ascertain). Orang-utan Opening: 

1, P-QN4 


This bizarre opening is said to have occurred to 
Tartakover during a visit to the New York Zoo. 
The encircling manceuvre 1. P~QN4 in conjunction 
with 3. P-K4 is supposed to be reminiscent of the 
grip of an orang-utan. 


pase P-K4 6. P-KB4 PxP 
2. B-N2 P-KB3 7. P-QR3 ey 
3. P-K4 BxP 8. Bx QP P-B3 
. B-B4 N-K2 9. B-N3 —-R4 
5.Q-RSch N-N3 10. P-KS K2 


Black should have played ro. . . . B~QB4, for he 
could have answered 11. Px P by 11... . B-B7ch 
winning White’s queen. Now a similar manceuvre 


wins in reverse. Can you see it ? 


Black. 


UNININENEN ENNIS NINE NINN NINO NINI NINN NINN NINN SINISE NNNTNT NTN NT NENT NY NNN NY YN ENT 
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11. B-B7ch! Black resigns, for if 11.... Kx B, 
then 12. P-K6ch wins his queen, whilst any other 
N 
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reply loses a piece by 12. Bx 





WInTER’s TALES, edited by A. D. Maclean, pro- 
vides much good variety. I particularly liked 
Mr. Brian Glanville’s ‘‘ A Bad Streak,’’ and Mr. 
Desmond Stewart's ‘‘ The Baronet.’’ There is also 
a good, typical story of the antics of my fellow- 
countrymen by Liam O'Flaherty. 

Advertising is a profession about which I can 
claim to know a fair amount, and I therefore 
enjoyed StoryBoaRD !, by John Bowen. Not all 
agencies are quite so cut-throat as the one in this 
story, and not all clients are exactly like Hopp- 
ness, Silch and Co., “‘ the soap people."" Those 
who remember Miss Dorothy Sayers’ ‘‘ Murder 
Must Advertise’’ will know what excellent 
material advertising can provide for an ingenious 
novelist, and Mr. Bowen is certainly as ingenious 
as one could wish. There is a small boy in the 
story whose tiresomeness is particularly well 
described. 


money and wants to get his hands on the 
life-savings of their grandmother. I think that Miss 
Ross wants her readers to feel that Peter is pitiful 
rather than pitiable; she certainly succeeds in 
making us very much exasperated with him. His 
love-life is as inhibited as everything else, and the 
two women with whom he becomes entangled 
are really rather stupid as well. The book 
contains a religious theme which I thought 
unconvincing. But when all this criticism has 
been made, I[ still think that the book has much 
to recommend it. 

You will, I feel, have to be a real devotee of 
the Welsh way of life before you can properly 
appreciate BorDER CountTRY, by Raymond Wil- 
liams. Personally, I find the Welsh exhausting, 
and those who write about them always contrive 
to make me feel that the incredible poverty, 
squalor and suffering which they describe are in 
some way my fault. The word “ muck ” appears 
a good deal in this book, and that is significant, 
not because the book is in any sense a muck- 
heap—rather the contrary, but because I felt that 
my nose was being rubbed in it! However, that 
certainly cannot have been the author’s intention, 
and perhaps I am reacting too strongly to an old 
and well-tried stimulus. 

I suppose that Susan Pleydell’s THE GLEN- 
VARROCH GATHERING has its exciting moments, 
but I could not get up any sort of enthusiasm for 
her exceedingly nice collection of people staying 
as p.g.s in a large country house in Scotland. 
Nice people—“ bods,’’ they call one another, I am 
afraid, and one of the boys says “‘ You betcha ! ”’ 
are not necessarily entertaining, and these did not 
entertain me. However, they have no difficulty 
in entertaining one another, in the intervals of 
pursuing a thief whose “ slinkiness ’’ would have 
proclaimed his profession to even the most guileless 
of Highland policemen ! 

Miss Naomi Jacob’s people in SEARCH FOR A 
BACKGROUND are not really nice at all. I founda 
strange note of unreality about the exotic and 
“‘ sophisticated ’’ scenes in various European 
countries which enter the pages of this novel. 
Miss Jacob’s sophisticated women gave me a pain 
in the neck. (I would not, for instance, enjoy being 
given a lecture on wine by a female dinner guest, 
even if I were a raw Bradfordian!) Here was another 
hero for whom I could find very little sympathy 
and whether he acquired a background or not 
remained a matter of supreme indifference to me. 

Scottish castles can be almost as exotic as 
those of Spain, and those who wish to be know- 
ledgeable about them should read THE ScortrisH 
CasTLeE, by Stewart Cruden. Castle-building, if 
you include forts such as those at Fort William 
and Fort Augustus, went on until the 18th century 
in Scotland, so that the variety is great. The 
plates in this book, which are all collected together 
at the end, are unusually fine, and can be enjoyed 
even by those who know little about brochs and 
mottes. 

Mr. P. H. Reaney’s THE ORIGIN OF ENGLISH 
PLace Names is a highly specialised, scholarly 
work, and if you want to know where to find 
Horsmongeresstreta and Smeremongger Rowe, you 
have only to consult it. These studies can be 
quite enthralling even to the amateur. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tue Waite Nive, by Alan Moorehead. (Hamish 
Hamilton; 255.) 

AFFECTIONATELY F.D.R., by James Roosevelt 
and Sidney Shalett. (Harrap; 25s.) 

Greece IN My Lire, by Compton Mackenzie. 
(Chatto and Windus; 25s.) ; 

GoopByE PiccapiLty, by W. Macqueen-Pope. 
(Joseph; 25s.) 

WinTER's TALES, 6, edited by A. D. Maclean. 
(Macmillan ; 215.) 

StoryBoarpD!, by John Bowen. 

Tue Nicut Outsipe, by Jean Ross. 
son; 16s.) 

BorpEerR Country, by Raymond Williams. 
(Chatto and Windus; 18s.) 

THe GLENVARROCH GATHERING, by Susan 
Pleydeil. (Hodder and Stoughton; 15s.) 

SEARCH FOR A BACKGROUND, by Naomi Jacob. 
(Hutchinson; 16s.) 

Tue Scottish CastLe, by Stewart Cruden. 
(Nelson ; 42s.) 
THE ORIGIN OF 
by P. H. Reaney 

Paul ; 32s.) 


(Faber; 153s.) 
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Fiction of 1960 





H. E. Bates WHEN THE GREEN WOODS LAUGH (12/6) 





Stan Barstow A KIND OF LOVING (16/-) 





Paul Gallico mas. warris Gors To NEW yorK (10/6) 





Paul Stanton VILLAGE OF STARS (12/6) 





Richard Gordon DOCTOR IN CLOVER (12/6) 





Shirley Jackson THE HAUNTING OF HILL HOUSE (15/-) 











John Masters THE VENUS OF KONPARA (16/-) 
WATCHER IN THE SHADOWS 
Geoffrey Household rae 





John Wyndham TROUBLE WITH LICHEN (13/6) 





A GLIMPSE OF ARCADIA 


Macdonald Hastings (13/6) 





: ’ 
‘Miss Read FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY (15/-) 





John Winton WE SAW THE SEA (13/6) 








Roald Dahl ~ KISS KISS (15/-) 





Richard Condon THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE (16/-) 





Henry Cecil ALIBI FOR A JUDGE (13/6) 








(§) MICHAEL JOSEPH 26 BLOOMSBURY ST. LONDON W.C.1 
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CLOUDLESS SKIES 300 DAYS A YEAR - and an average of 6 hours high summer every January which was the gift of Zeus 
sunshine a day throughout winter. While the rest of Europe himself to those mythological lovers so many centuries 
labours under cold, grey clouds, you can stand alone ago. And where better to enjoy this phenomenon than on 
beneath the famous Caryatids, with only the shadows of one of the gods’ earthly homes~-a picturesque island in 
the past to keep you company under the warm blue sky. the blue Mediterranean. For throughout the winter there 


Experience the unique ‘Halcyon Days’-that fortnight of is a place reserved in the sun for you in Greece. 


For details contact your Travel Agent or the 


Greek National Tourist Organisation: 34 Hyde Park Square London W2 Telephone Paddington 4445 


REHCE 


GREETS YOU WARMLY-EVEN IN WINTER! 





